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ON THE PLAINS. 


By O. O. OSBORN 


HE day was intensely hot. No 

breeze stirred and not a cloud 

dimmed the western sky. All 
around as far as the eye could reach 
stretched the plain covered with its yel- 
low mat of buffalo-grass. No tree, not 
even a weed, marred its serenity. Now 
and then a jack-rabbit would canter 
away on three legs, stopping occasion- 
ally to sit up and look back in won- 
der. The silence was unbroken, except 
by the sassy voice of the prairie-dog, 
keeping time to each bark by an ener- 
getic jerk of his little stub tail. Here 
and there objects could be discerned. 


Those white ones to the east on a rise’ 


of the prairie are antelope. That black 
spot away to the west, where the sum- 
mer heat rises like smouldering fire 
along the horizon, is buffalo. Those yel- 
low objects, sneaking away to the south- 
west, are coyotes, the ghouls of the 
plains. Far away in the sky, floating 
like black specks in the distance, soar a 
number of buzzards, drawing nearer and 
nearer to the carcass of a buffalo that 
some hunter, either white or red, has 
left, except for its hide, tongue and 
hump. 

Moving through the scenes just de- 
scribed, in Western Kansas, in the year 
1870 was a small party of men. Their 
outfit consisted of a prairie-schooner 
pulled by a team of large mules, with 


two saddle horses in the lead. There 
were four men in the crowd. One was 
a man of middle age, a retired army of- 
ficer; another about his age, with griz- 
zled beard and tanned brow, would at 
once be taken for a frontiersman; the 
other two were young men hardly out 
of their teens, but fine manly fellows, to 
whom the scenes before them had a fas- 
cination indescribable. It was past mid- 
day and all were thirsty and tired, but 
camping was out of the question until 
water was reached. They had left Leav- 
enworth some two weeks before and had 
traveled by easy stages northwest, then 
up the Republican River until they 
reached the buffalo country. After 
hunting a day or two they learned that 
the Indians were troublesome in that vi- 
cinity and concluded to work to the 
southwest, camp somewhere on _ the 
headwaters of the Solomon River and 
hunt for a week or two. The night be- 
fore our story opens they had camped 
on the North Fork of the Solomon and 
were trying to make the South Fork 
before stopping again. 

Haskins, the frontiersman, had been 
up the South Fork on a campaign or 
two against the Indians, but was not so 
very well acquainted with the region 
they were now in. His aim was to 
strike the river about where the boun- 
dary between Graham and Sheridan 
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now is. The other three were Gen. 
Fowler, his son Frank and his nephew 
Charles Buck. The two young men 
were just out of college and the General 
had induced them to come West with 
him before opening their offices, Charles 
as a doctor and Frank as a lawyer. The 
two older men sat in the seat in front, 
discussing the country and its probable 
future—the old Indian fighter holding 
that there was not enough rainfall to 
ever make it an agricultural country, 
while the General held that, with its 
splendid soil, it must in time become like 
his native State, Illinois; the other two 
lounged back under the wagon cover, 
enjoying their pipes and the world in 
general. Along in the afternoon they 
came in sight of the river and stopped to 
enjoy the sight. Stretching up and 
down the stream and over the hills far 
to the south were buffalo—thousands of 
them. “Twas surely one of the grandest 
sights that ever kindled the eye of a 
hunter in any land. 

Some two miles east of the herd there 
stood a lone cottonwood tree, the only 
one for miles up and down the valley. 
After gazing at the splendid animals and 
speculating upon their number, they 
‘turned east and drove around the herd. 
Being more in need of water than meat, 
they concluded to do no hunting that 
evening, so drove to the tree and 
camped. Haskins watered the animals 
and picketed them out. The General 
and Charles set up the tent, while Frank 
hunted up a hook and line, and, cutting 
a small willow pole, started down- 
stream, looking for a place deep enough 
to make a cast. Ere long he came to a 
place where a draw came in from the 
north; here was quite a deep hole, and, 
catching a grasshopper, he settled down 
to see what was there. The hopper had 
hardly touched the water before it was 
taken by a sunfish. This was better than 
he had expected and he soon had a 
handful of hoppers and was throwing 
out fish as fast as he could bait the 
hook. 
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After a time the fish quit biting and 
the young man lay back and closed his 
eyes. He must have fallen asleep, for 
he was suddenly awakened by a peculiar 
noise near him. He looked up and saw 
a number of large birds gazing at him 
from the south bank of the stream. He 
had never as yet seen a wild turkey but 
knew that was what they were. He 
waited until they had moved out of sight 
and then made for camp. He asked 
Haskins if there were turkey in the 
country, and, being informed that there 
was, secured the old 10-bore muzzle- 
loading shotgun out of the wagon, and, 
loading it with No. 2 shot, determined 
to have a turkey. He crossed the river 
near the tent and followed it down to 
the place where he had last seen the 
birds. There was very little cover and 
he was not long in locating them. They 
were in some brush along the bank. He 
knew he must get one on the first flush, 
if at all; so worked up very carefully. 
When within 50 yds. an old gobbler be- 
came suspicious and away the flock 
went. He held onto a fine young bird 
and brought him down with his second 
barrel. 

The sun was well down toward the 
west by the time everything was snug in 
camp. After supper Haskins and Frank 
saddled the ponies and rode up the river. 
The buffalo had moved away. After 
riding two or three miles they were 
about to turn back, when Haskins, on 
ascending a little rise, suddenly ducked 
and whirled his horse back. Motioning 
Frank to follow, he rode down well out 
of sight near the river. Some two miles 
to the northwest the hunter had caught 
sight of a number of horsemen and from 
their order of travel he knew them to be 
Indians. They were making for the 
river and from the lateness of the hour 
in all probability would camp there for 
the night. If the Indians had seen the 
hunters, they made so sign of having 
done so. Haskins was too old a plains- 
man to be fooled, however, for he knew 
if the red men were aware of their num- 

















ber they would act as if they were igno- 
rant of their presence. The old hunter 
had Frank lead the ponies back into a 
draw, and then, crawling up behind 
some bunch-grass, waited to see what 
the redskins would do. There were only 
about a dozen in the band—probably a 
hunting party. When they came to the 
river they rode in and watered their 
horses, dismounted and drank them- 
selves, and then came on east. By this 
time Haskins was satisfied that the In- 
dians had not seen him, but if they came 
on the question was how to get away 
without trouble. Night was fast coming 
on, and, barring accidents, they would 
be able to get back to camp, but he was 
anxious to avoid a brush with them if 
there was any way to do so. When he 
had about given up hope that the In- 
dians would go into camp or ford the 
river, he was delighted to see them dis- 
mount and prepare to camp. As soon as 
he was satisfied that they were there for 
the night he crept back to where Frank 
and the horses were. They mounted, 
and, riding north up the draw, swung 
back around the bluff toward their own 
camp. It was dark by the time they 
reached it but a hasty counsel of war 
was held. Gen. Fowler was nervous on 
account of the young men, but as they 
were in all probability the best armed 
party that had ever been in that part of 
the State they decided to stay until morn- 
ing. The thing that worried Haskins 
most was the fear that this was only a 
small part of the Indians hunting in this 
part of the country. There was not so 
very much danger from this band, as the 
hunters had the new needle guns (up to 
that time the best long-range gun made 
and as yet new to the plains). Of course 
to travel that night would take them a 
good many miles from that vicinity but 
also from the hunting grounds. They 
had traveled too far to run unless it was 
absolutely necessary, and stay they did. 

There was little sleep that night under 
the cottonwood, however, and early the 
next morning Haskins mounted a pony 
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and rode west again, to see what was 
going on. He was away so long that 
the others were becoming very anxious 
for his safety, when about 9 o'clock he 
returned and reported that the red men 
had sighted some buffalo that morning 
to the northwest of their camp and had 
gone after them. He said he had ridden 
quite a ways, to make sure that they did 
not strike the trail made the day before 
by the hunters, and was satisfied that 
they had not. About noon buffalo again 
began to appear south of the river, feed- 
ing north. Haskins and Charles took 
the ponies and started out after them. 
Frank wanted to go also, but, as there 
was no mount for him except a mule, he 
concluded to wait until some other time 
and took his gun and walked over the 
hill north, hoping he might get a shot at 
an antelope. 

He walked northeast, up onto the di- 
vide about two miles from camp. Look- 
ing back south, across the river, the 
country was black with buffalo. To 
the northwest of him there was also a 
small bunch, but no antelope. He did 
not care to walk further unless there 
was a chance of seeing what he was 
after, so lay down in a buffalo wallow 
and waited to see what the other two 
would do. Haskins and Charles were 
working up toward the herd from the 
east and he was busy watching them, 
when he glanced to the north and was 
astonished to see horses coming over a 
rise of the prairie. He was about to 
make tracks for camp when he noticed 
there were no riders on them. The 
horses were over half a mile away and 
it was impossible for him to tell whether 
they were Indian ponies or wild horses. 
What breeze there was came from the 
west, so he lay still and waited. There 
were 8 or 10 grown horses and nearly 
as many colts and he concluded they 
were wild. As they were not feeding, 
they were evidently after water, and if 
so would pass near where he lay in the 
wallow. On they came, led by a fine 
black whose mane and tail nearly 
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touched the ground. They were coming 
almost directly toward him, but when 
within about 200 yds. the black stopped 
and threw up his head. The young man 
lay perfectly still but the old fellow 
knew something was wrong: he swung 
off to the east, snuffing the air, while his 
family hung back, awaiting develop- 
ments. It was a splendid sight to see 
this steed of the plains investigate where 
his instinct told him there was danger ; 
he was not long in getting scent of the 
hunter and when he did ‘so, without a 
moment’s hesitation, he was off after the 
rest of the band, driving them before 
him well out of trouble. He then 
stopped and again faced the wallow. 
The young man had heard Haskins tell 
of creasing wild ponies through the top 
of the neck and concluded to try a shot 
on this old fellow ; he adjusted his sights 
and was trying to get aim at his neck, 
when the horse turned and was off over 
the divide, driving his family before 
him at great speed. 

The young hunter strolled east an- 
other half-mile and was rewarded by 
seeing 2 antelope—one lying down, the 
other feeding. He swung south, so 
they would not scent him, and began 
working up. It was a hard job, for he 
had to go quite a ways and then crawl 
up a draw, but in about an hour he had 
succeeded in getting within 350 yds. of 
them. He did not like to risk a shot at 
that distance on so small a mark, but 
there was no chance of getting nearer 
without being seen. After waiting until 
he was well rested, he raised his sights 
to about the distance he judged them 
to be and when the one that was stand- 
ing turned broadside he took careful aim 
and fired. The antelope made a number 
of high jumps and then fell—probably 
as much if not more surprised than the 
fellow himself. Frank had never shot 
an antelope before and was much elated. 
He threw it over his shoulder and re- 
turned to camp, but had to lay it down 
many times to rest. 

In the meantime Haskins and Charles 
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had worked up near the buffalo and 
had ridden in among them. As they 
did so the entire herd was off, making 
the earth tremble with the thunder of 
their hoofs. It took a good horse to 
come up with them and a better one 
to keep the pace they were going, but 
the hunters each succeeded in riding 
alongside a fine young one and shoot- 
ing it through the body with their heavy 
guns. After skinning them and taking 
what meat they wanted they came back. 
Little was done in camp that afternoon. 
The young men visited Frank’s fishing 
hole and caught another nice string of 
sunfish. Gen. Fowler hunted up a book 
and stretched out in the shade and read. 
Haskins again saddled a pony and rode 
away up the river to look for Indian 
signs. He did not take his gun, not 
caring to hunt, but buckled on his six- 
shooter. 

After riding some 4 miles he came to 
a draw running in from the north. 
When within some 200 yds. of it his 
pony began to act queer. Haskins 
could see nothing, but, thinking there 
might be some animal near, he turned 
and rode a little to the north, so he could 
see down in the draw. As he rode up 
in view he came upon a number of In- 
dians. They had dismounted and were 
holding their ponies. He knew they 
had sighted him and were waiting for 
him to come up. A glance told him 
they were Cheyennes and that the health- 
iest thing for him was to get out of 
there and get quick. He did not dare to 
show any fear, however, so rode quietly 
on around out of sight of them; then 
turned his horse’s head east and gave 
the little animal the spurs. The pony 
was a good one but it was a long run to 
camp and he figured only on getting out 
of range of their guns, if they had any, 
and a good start before they learned 
what he was doing. He had hardly 
gone 100 yds. before they came over the 
hill, their ponies on the run. As they 
came into sight they broke into a yell 
that made the blood of the white man 

















curdle. The Indians opened fire at once 
and the bullets flew thick and fast. By 
the time the race had really begun in 
earnest Haskins was at least 300 yds. 
ahead. His pony was somewhat handi- 
capped by a heavy Government saddle 
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The yelling had ceased now and every 
pony was running for every pound he 
was worth. Two of the redskins were 
slowly but surely gaining, but their guns 
were empty and they were now armed 
with only their bows and arrows. It 




















“*As they came into sight the Indians opened fire at once and the bullets flew thick and fast."’ 


Drawn by FRANK L. STICK. 





but was doing his work well. The In- 
dians spread out, knowing he must have 
friends near and must reach them soon, 
or his scalp would be theirs. It did not 
take Haskins long to see that at least 
two of the Indians would be up with him 
before he could reach the cottonwood. 


was the aim of the Indians to get ahead 
of the hunter and turn him, but just 
here the valley narrowed and he decided 
to settle matters with at least these two. 
As one of them—a young warrior on a 
bay pony—came up on his right, he 
pulled his six-shooter from its scabbard 
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for the first time. As he did so the In- 
dian dropped over and hung behind his 
pony. As the shiny head of the Chey- 
enne appeared above the neck of his 
mount it was met by a .44 bullet and 
one member of the band became a “ good 
Indian.” This did not by any means 
end the chase but only increased the 
trouble. Again came the unearthly war- 
cry and on came the Indians. The next 
one to come near was an old fellow on 
a buckskin horse. He came up on the 
left, hanging well over his pony’s side 
—one leg and one arm in sight. It was 
a difficult shot to try and Haskins 
watched the country ahead, hoping his 
friends at camp had heard the noise and 
would come to his aid. The old Indian 
was getting uncomfortably near and he 
decided to risk a shot. An arrow flashed 
past his head and he turned in his saddle 
and cut loose at the naked arm with no 
effect. Just then he came to a small 
ravine, where it was necessary to swing 
a Jittle to the north to cross; this would 
bring him near the Indian and was his 
only chance, so he took it. The Chey- 
enne was nearly even with him and as 
he whirled toward him the redskin 
turned away. This was better than Has- 
kins had hoped for. He sent a bullet at 
the red man but missed again. The In- 
dian was now plying his whip with all 
his might on the buckskin. The second 
shot, however, was planted squarely be- 
tween his shoulders and the old fellow 
went to join his companion. The hunter 
swung into the ravine and as he came 
up on the other side an arrow struck his 
horse. From that on to the camp the 
race was about even. 

The two young men had tired of fish- 
ing and were returning to the tent when 
they heard the war-cry of the Chey- 
ennes. The General was on his feet, lis- 
tening, when they came up on the run, 
and in a very few seconds the needle 
guns were ready. As the race came in 
sight and the number of Indians could 
be made out, the old soldier ordered the 
boys to get under the wagon and let 
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Haskins come up and the Indians get as 
near as they would come. If the In- 
dians should come well within easy 
range of the long-range guns they 
would receive all the entertainment they 
could stand. Haskins rode straight for 
the tent, but the Cheyennes, up to their 
old tricks, swung around, firing what 
guns they had and yelling. When Has- 
kins had swung from his tired pony and 
grabbed the buffalo gun from the 
ground where it had been laid for him, 
the old Army man, with the fire of bat- 
tle in his eye, told the boys to begin the 
music. The needle guns began to talk. 
At the first fire two ponies plowed the 
earth and the leading redskin plunged 
from his horse with a ragged hole 
through his neck. The balance of the 
Indians whirled away, urging their tired 
ponies with ten times the energy they 
had shown at any stage of the race. It 
was well for them that they did, for it 
was a long ways to cover and the hunt- 
ers fanned them with such a deadly fire 
that half of the remaining ponies and 
Indians were wounded or killed. As 
soon as a pony would go down its rider 
would spring up behind some more for- 
tunate friend. They were kept busy 
halting for dead or crippled companions, 
and, when they did at last get away, 
nearly every pony was carrying at least 
two redskins, either dead or wounded. 
Nearly a mile away they halted on a 
knoll and bunched up for a council. 
They seemed unable to account for guns 
that could shoot so fast and far as the 
ones they had just been introduced to. 
As they stood there on the hill, Haskins 
and the two boys adjusted their sights to 
the highest notch and sent 3 slugs from 
their needle guns at the bunch and had 
the satisfaction of seeing them quickly 
scatter. This was too much for the red 
men and they disappeared in the gather- 
ing dusk, seeming all at once to become 
homesick for the lodges of their tribe 
over the border into Nebraska. Has- 
kins and the General walked out to 
where the Indian who had fallen at the 
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first fire lay and gathered up his bow, 
quiver and tomahawk. His pony was 
nearby and the boys ran out, Frank on 
their fresh pony, and.rounded him up. 

The hunters immediately decided that 
the time had arrived for them to make 
tracks out of that country, and in less 
than an hour they had forded the river 
and were heading over the divide to the 
south. All night long they drove, halt- 
ing about sun-up on a little creek some 
30 miles to the southeast to rest and 
feed the animals and get breakfast. The 
Indian pony was a fine animal, bay and 
white spotted, and the young men took 
him with them East when at last they 
returned there. After a brief rest they 
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were again on the way. All morning 
they kept a close lookout back over the 
trail, but no Indians were seen. That 
night they camped on the Union Pacific 
right-of-way, a few miles west of Fort 
Hayes. Early the next morning they 
drove into the fort. The General hunted 
up the officer in charge and informed 
him of their experience and a company 
of regulars was sent out at once to run 
down the Indians, but no trace of them 
was found, except that they had re- 
turned and taken away their dead. 
After staying at the fort a few days the 
hunters were again on the trail, swing- 
ing down through Central Kansas and 
making their way back to Leavenworth. 


ORNITHOLOGIST. 


By JAMES S. COMPTON. 


T was a warm and rather humid 
May morning that I took the high 
road leading south from the little 

village of Hazelton, Ky., and set out at a 
brisk pace toward the country. The 
southwest wind that boomed along over 
the prairie had in it a suggestion of 
opening clover blooms mingled with the 
“ Spink-spank-spink!” of a tipsy bobo- 
link and the clear whistle of the meadow 
lark. Birds were not the only attraction 
that morning, for was there not a pretty 
schoolma’am about a mile out from 
town that I had an engagement with to 
take her for a stroll to study birds. For 
an old bachelor what combination could 
be more attractive and at the same time 
more dangerous to his peace of mind 
than a stroll with an attractive young 
lady in the May woods and fields? The 
young woman met me at the door with 
a cheery smile and invited me to come in 
“till she got her things on.” Equipped 
with bird-book and glass we passed 
from the threshold of the old farmhouse 
into the glories of the morning: across 
the road in the dead trees of a half- 
cleared field a big red-headed wood- 


pecker was digging out a breakfast of 
grubs from the rotting bast and sap- 
wood layers just under the bark. The 
red-head is a character; he knows him- 
self so well, is so sure getting his share 
of the good things of the world, that it 
is very refreshing to watch him at his 
work. While we were studying him a 
strident .“‘ Wake up!” fell on our ears 
and red-head’s cousin, the flicker, lit on 
a stub close at hand; then a flash of 
golden wings and a second, a female 
(for there was no red on the back of the 
head) followed, alighting on a branch 
near the first. How the pair bowed and 
scraped to each other on that limb! 

“What polite birds!” said the school- 
ma’am; “ where did they learn to bow 
so gracefully?” 

I was tempted to make some answer 
about the etiquette columns of the wom- 
en’s journals, but I remembered my 
“company manners ” in time to save my 
credit; I mumbled something about the 
“ peculiarities of the bird” and was glad 
to turn the lady’s attention to a. song 
sparrow that was pouring out his feel- 
ings in a flood of music. Since I was 
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supposed to give pointers occasionally 
about birds and their study, I took the 
song sparrow as a text and launched 
forth into a lecture on his distinguishing 
features, showing how his is one of the 
few striped breasts among the Fringilli- 
dae and that his breast is the only one 
that is spotted as well as striped. 

We had by this time come to the gate 
which opened into the old “South 
Woods.” With sundry dismal squeaks 
and grunts it responded to my efforts 
and slid open, allowing us to enter the 
forest. A breath of surpassing sweet- 
ness—the mingled perfume of woods, 
flowers, opening leaves and of clover- 
fields abloom on the opposite side of the 
forest came to meet us and invite us to 
try its pleasures. The schoolma’am’s 
delicate nostrils dilated as she inhaled 
the fragrant air, turning to me with a 
rare smile she remarked: “ Now, Pro- 
fessor, that is what I call refreshing, 
after a week in the dust of the school- 
room. Did you ever smell anything 
sweeter?” I signified my entire agree- 
ment with this statement and was about 
to launch forth upon the characteristic 
odors of forest, field and meadow when 
a wood pewee jumped from his dead- 
limb perch and made a dash for a stray 
insect, then flew back to the perch and 
sat motionless. The schoolma’am stud- 
ied Mr. Pewee at long range a little 
while but in the dim light the study was 
not at all satisfactory. To get better 
light we went nearer but Pewee was shy 
and kept his distance: at last he found a 
haw tree in the open where we had a 
splendid view. For the experienced bird 
student there is much to interest in 
Tyrannis, Sayornis, Contopus, and the 
rest of the flycatcher family, but for the 
beginner there is neither beauty of song 
nor striking coloring to catch the atten- 
tion or hold the memory. 

Down along the creek bottom we had 
splendid luck for a short time, seeing the 
field sparrow, the great-crested  fly- 


catcher, two or three of the more com- 
mon woodpeckers, the indigo bunting 
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and several warblers. 


Suddenly all the 
chirping, warbling and singing ceased; 
everything that had feathers struck out 


for shelter. It would have been better 
for us featherless creatures if we had 
taken this plain hint and had retraced 
our steps to the house, for it was mo- 
mentarily growing darker with thicken- 
ing clouds. In the arrogance of my 
heart I said: “ We can stay here half 
an hour and still have time to reach your 
house before the storm bursts.” 

The schoolma’am did not demur, so 
we loitered on near the creek and in the 
pasture, hunting in vain for birds. At 
last the deep bass growl of the oncom- 
ing thunder storm awoke us to the ne- 
cessity of making some rapid moves. In 
the prairie country houses are not nu- 
merous, even in a favored locality like 
this, rolling uplands along a _forest- 
fringed creek. To bout face toward the 
nearest house was the work of a mo- 
ment, but we had faced the storm only 
a few rods when the growling inky 
cloud just in front of us began to weep 
—hbig tears, few and scattering at first, 
but increasing in-numbers till the storm 
was fairly on. It was all too plain; there 
was no chance for us to reach the big 
house on the hill. The schoolma’am 
laughed a merry laugh as we ran in 
reckless haste down into a little valley 
where a cluster of thick-topped trees 
promised refuge from the wrath of the 
elements ; once under them we bade de- 
fiance to their power. We were not a 
minute too soon; down came the rain in 
torrents, vivid lightning flashes cleft the 
atmosphere, while the growl of the thun- 
der became a continuous roar. Our 
shelter left nothing to be desired for ten 
or fifteen minutes, then a little stream 
came sneaking through and fell on the 
brim of my new hat; I stepped back 
closer to the bole of the tree, but a sec- 
ond larger and bolder than the first 
promptly found the way down my back. 
Another change of position, but things 
were as bad as ever, by this time a 
healthy brook was meandering gently 




















down my spinal column and two or three 
of similar dimensions were seeing what 
they could do for my hat. I turned to 
see the schoolma’am and learned this 

valuable fact: good Mother Nature is 
" no respecter of persons; the jaunty lit- 
head-piece that she allowed to stay on 
her head (I can’t bring myself to say 
adorned her, for a woman is always 
prettier than her hat) was fast col- 
lapsing under the vigorous assaults of 
two or three little tricklers. 

“ This is my new commencement hat, 
Professor. My high school class goes 
to hear their baccalaureate tomorrow, 
and, just think of it, I have to go up 
front and sit with them. Isn't it a 
sight?” A blinding flash and a roar that 
rubbed the very atoms of the atmosphere 
together and jarred the hillside to its 
roots nipped my reply in the bud. I 
drew a deep breath of satisfaction to 
find we had not been electrocuted and 
glanced at my companion to see how 
she was taking it. There she stood as 
cool as a boarding-house biscuit. If it 
had rained before, the gates of heaven 
were opened now and the water came 
down with a rush and roar that fairly 
took one’s breath; the young woman 
looked up at me and laughed at the ri- 
diculous appearance I presented, though 
her hat was fast becoming an unrecog- 
nizable wreck. “ Beg pardon,” she in- 
terjected; “let’s go to the house. A 
little more water won’t hurt us.” As we 
emerged from the woods the rain slack- 
ened, only to resume operations with re- 
newed vigor before we reached the 
porch. It was my firm determination 
to go back to the village as soon as a 
break should come, but as I sat on the 
edge of the settee surveying my drip- 
ping garments and wondering how soon 
I might feel the soothing touch of dry 
clothes, the schoolma’am’s pleasant voice 
said: “ Professor, you will catch cold 


if you sit there in those soaked clothes. 
You’d better go upstairs to Bob’s room 
and put on that dry suit that you will 
find laid out on the bed.” 
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The vigorous tattoo of the rain made 
unnecessary any long consideration of 
this suggestion; a complete outfit was 
lving on the snowy coverlet of the bed 
in the “spare room.” Arrayed in Bob’s 
finery, I stood before the glass and took 
a look at myself. The coat and vest, 
though a little tight, were still quite a 
passable fit; shoes ditto, but the trousers 
—yes, the trousers! I am built for a 34 
in length, and these were 30. I made 
a dash for the wardrobe to look for 
longer trousers, but they were all the 
same size. What could I do? The 
young woman was evidently expecting 
me to stay to dinner; I could not run 
away; there was nothing to do but stay. 
When I reached the parlor, in fear and 
trembling, it must be confessed, an evan- 
escent twinkle in the blue-gray eyes was 
the only sign that my ridiculous appear- 
ance was noted by eyes other than my 
own. The rain was about over, and a 
pair of brown thrashers in a shrub just 
outside the window told all who cared to 
listen how glad they were that they were 
still alive. The thrasher made a good 
starting point for the conversation; from 
birds in particular we wandered to bird 
study, and then by a perfectly natural 
transition to bird lovers from Maurice 
Thompson to John Burroughs, till the 
maid brought our téte-a-téte to an end 
by announcing dinner. After introduc- 
tions to the young lady’s parents, she 
turned to a boy of 16, and said: “Profes- 
sor, this is Bob.” . 

I felt those keen young eyes taking in 
every ridiculous detail of my outfit, and 
I am sure I turned as red as the table- 
cloth on the board before us. The look 
of inquiry gave way to one of amusement, 
then he burst out into uncontrollable 
laughter. The old people looked bored, 
the schoolma’am frowned. Looking at 
me out of the corner of his eye, Bob 
asked: “Well, Professor, do you calc’late 
to go wadin’ in them pants ?” 














THE SPIRIT OF HALLOWP’EN. re} 


By JOHN L. COWAN. 


HAT Hallowe’en has lost whatever 

of significance it used to have as a 

religious festival will not be great- 
ly lamented in these days of rational and 
enlightened Hedonism, when the grim 
and gloomy asceticism of the lean and 
hungry priesthood of past ages has 
fallen into hopeless disrepute. Neverthe- 
less, at first thought it seems a little 
strange that the eve of All Saints’ Day 
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has been chosen as the occasion for 
mummery, tomfoolery and general mis- 
chief making. However, it may be ac- 
cepted as a truism that there is a reason 
for everything, no matter how unreason- 
able it may appear to be; and when any 
custom or practice gains universal and 
world-wide acceptance that custom must 
have a sound excuse and be based upon 
an explicable philosophy. Just as St. 





Valentine’s Day has become the occasion 
for the exchange of love tokens because 
Nature itself predisposes both the hu- 
man and the lower animals to love-mak- 
ing at that particular season of the year, 
so has Hallowe’en become the occasion 
for the relaxation of conventional re- 
straints because of elemental influences 
that educators, ecclesiastics and law- 
makers are quite powerless to control. 
For man, as Nature intended man to 
live, the labors of the year are then 
ended, and primeval instinct teaches him 
that it is the time for play. The fruits 
of the orchard, the nuts of the wood- 
land, the vegetables of the garden, the 
grasses of the meadow and the grains 
of the field have all been gathered and 
stored away, in preparation for the 
dreary days of autumn and the long, 
cold nights of winter. Nature itself pre- 
pares for a rest, and man’s instinctive 
prompting is to do the same. The crows 
and blackbirds gather together in great 
companies and give vent to their ex- 
uberant feelings in hoarse and strident 
cries. The honk of the wild goose in 
the fens and marshes, the chatter of the 
squirrel in the treetops, the cheerful 
chirrup of the cricket and katy-did in 
the shaven meadows, and even the low 
rustle of the falling leaves—all tell that 
everything that lives foresees a change 
and makes ready for the coming of the 
new order. Vacation time is approach- 
ing for beast and bird and reptile; for 
root, trunk and branches; for everything 
that possesses life, excepting perverse 
and rebellious man. 

So we see that in taking their vaca- ; 
tion in the sweltering heat of midsum- 
mer, the millions of toilers in the cities 
violate one of Nature’s first and most 
universal laws. The birds and beasts 
set us an example that should teach: us 





















that the time for rest and travel is in 
the late autumn and winter months. 
The idea that one can escape the heat 
of summertime by packing a grip or a 
half-dozen trunks and flying to the sea- 
shore, the lakes or the mountains, is a 
superstition that would have been ex- 
ploded long ago but for our perverse 
refusal to learn; and, any way, it is nei- 
ther necessary nor desirable that we 
should escape the searching rays of old 
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who crowd like dumb, driven cattle into 
stifling excursion trains, to be borne off 
to stuffy rooms in ill-conditioned sum- 
mer resort hotels. Probably nine-tenths 
of those who yield to the midsummer 
vacation fever return home at its close 
exhausted and heart-sick, feeling less 
able in every way to bear the burden of 
everyday affairs than they felt when 
they departed. Next year they should 
wait until the wild goose starts south- 
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Sol when the dog star rages. It is nec- 
essary to our physical and perhaps to 
our moral and intellectual well-being, or 
rest assured that Nature and Providence 
would not have imposed it upon us. 
The man or woman who attends strictly 
to business during July and August will 
suffer less discomfort and inconvenience, 
and will find himself or herself better 
off financially, physically and morally at 
the end. of the year than any of those 


ward, till the robin and the swallow give 
the signal that vacation time has come, 
till the elusive snipe throws out his chal- 
lenge to the hunter along the creek, till 
the spirit of fun and frolic that gives 
zest to the Hallowe’en season makes it- 
self felt in quickening pulse, elastic step 
and a longing for the tang of the frosty 
morning air that is like the very breath 
of life in one’s nostrils. Then let them 
go forth to rest, to travel, to see the 
sights, to fish or simply to loaf—un- 
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troubled by the sweltering heat. un- 
vexed by the busy mosquitos, unoffend- 
ed by the antics of the newly-wed. By 
so doing they will but follow the safe 
example set them by all animate crea- 
tures and creations. This is the true 
season of rest and untroubled enjoy- 
ment. Even the trees lay aside their 
garments and stretch their naked limbs 
in repose; and the hills are covered with 
the garments prepared for them by 
kindly Nature and lie down to sleep till 
wakened by the call of Spring. 

While man is not constituted like the 
bear, the chipmunk and the opossum— 
to crawl into his hole and sleep till 
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The crimson 
orange and car 


its stream of liquid joy. 
of the gum tree, the 
mine of the maple, the yellow of the 
hickory, and the sober brown of the 
oaks and chestnuts have displaced the 
monotonous green of summertime; and 
Autumn, like a coquettish maiden, is 
decked out in all the splendors of a fall 
millinery opening. That the poor slaves 
of the desk, counter and _ typewriter 
catch the contagion of autumnal glad- 
ness is but right and natural, even if the 
street parade of mummers and masque- 
raders be more grotesque than pleasing. 
If the enthusiasm of the moment leads 
to excesses that sober second thought 
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springtime comes—yet he may feel safe 
in the assumption that he is not a sole 
exception to a universal rule, namely, 
that the summer is for toil and winter- 
time for a rest from labor. And Hal- 
lowe’en, coming as it does at the time 
when barns, storehouses and granaries 
are filled to overflowing, when Nature 
has donned her richest and gayest gar- 
ments, when the effervescence of apple- 
jack and sweet cider is in the air, is the 
natural period for relaxation. The small 
boy and the gray squirrel have both 
laid aside their winter stores of nuts, 
apple-butter making time is at its height, 
and the cider mill is busy grinding forth 


might prevent, they should be looked 
upon with a charitable and forgiving 
eye. They are due to the plainly heard 
but sadly misunderstood call of the wild. 
The aborigines celebrated Indian Sum- 
mer with a grand hunt and a wild dance 
in a bough-built lodge in the untamed 
wilderness. We celebrate the same sea- 
son with a taffy-pulling or by donning 
hideous false faces and trying to make 
ourselves look supremely ridiculous. 
Perhaps in this the savage showed him- 
self more rational than his civilized 
white brother, but both move in obedi- 
ence to an instinct that is as old as hu- 
manity. 
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By EDGAR WHITE. 


ITH the organization of the 

Charity Society, Forestelle was 

given to understand that a long- 
endured thorn in the flesh had been sci- 
entifically removed. The merchants 
were to entertain no more solicitors for 
alleged benevolent objects; the destitute 
were to be provided for systematically 
and economically ; work was to be found 
for the able-bodied, and babies were to 
be cared for while devout mothers at- 
tended church. But the ideal plan of 
the schedule of long-felt wants was the 
obliteration of the Weary Willies as 
chronic nuisances. It was so simple, and 
promised such efficacious results, that 
Forestelle wondered why some Edison 
had not thought of the scheme genera- 
tions ago. Every householder was pro- 
vided with a stack of meal tickets, good 
on any restaurant in the town. When a 
tatterdemalion knocked on the back door, 
in quest of a hand-out, he was given a 
card, reading: 





The City Marshal did the punching 
after the tramp had travailed a quarter’s 
worth at sawing in the municipal wood- 
yards. No fair-minded wanderer could 
cuss the householder for lack of gener- 
osity. The city obtained value received 
for its outlay, and the mendicant was 
fed. Everybody said the scheme was 


lovely—except the tramps, who had no 
representative present when the laws of 
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the society were drafted. The restau- 
rants were to keep the tickets until the 
regular monthly meeting of the town 
council, when they would be redeemed at 
15 cts. per ticket, allowing the town a 
little profit for the bother of the thing. 
The plan worked so well that for two 
months thereafter there hadn’t been six 
tramps in the town. It seemed evident 
that Forestelle had been blacklisted by 
the fraternity. The people smiled and 
cheerfully paid the small monthly sti- 
pend the Charity Society had demanded 
for working a reformation. 

Some eight miles back in the country, 
off the railroad, was the pioneer village 
of Newcastle. Newcastle was the cap- 
ital of Washington County, and conse- 
quently had the court house and all the 
officers. It was in the centre of the 
county and before the days of railroads 
was an ideal location for the transaction 
of public business. But since the main 
line of the Missouri, Kansas & Rocky 
Mountain road had been put through 
several new towns had sprung up, eclips- 
ing the old county seat in size and ac- 
tivity. Forestelle was the largest of 
these, and once every six years for the 
past third of a century it had called for 
an. election to have the capital removed. 
But at every contest the larger town ran 
a few hundred behind the required ma- 
jority of two-thirds of the vote. This 
was caused by the jealousy of the other 
railroad towns, which did not want to 
see their arrogant rival become any 
greater. The long fight had created such 
hard feeling between the county seat and 
Forestelle that the local papers refused 
to note the visit of a citizen from one 
place to the other and when compelled 
by stress of circumstances to refer to the 
rival town invariably started the name 
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in small letters—a more provoking insult 
than the dash of a glove in the face. 
With the first fall of snow in Novem- 
ber the tramp business at Forestelle be- 
gan looking up. The derelicts dropped 
in by twos and threes and, by strange 
chance, they evinced no petulance over 
the work tickets. One or two would 
show up every morning at the wood- 
yard and perform with the saw-buck a 
half hour or so. After getting their 
meal they remained around town, wait- 
ing for something to turn up. When 
a policeman approached and suggested 
that the laws of health required exer- 
cise, they would show their punched meal 
tickets, presumably acquired by the hon- 
est sweat of their brows. Of course 
there was no justice in running a man 
out of town who had earned his right 
to stay until the next meal at least. Each 
day brought more tramps and none left. 
Business was rushing at the wood-yard, 
but still it seemed not a tenth of the 
meanderers was employed. All had tick- 
ets, however, properly punched and good 
for meals. Almost hourly the colony of 
picturesque visitors increased and the 
restaurants began erecting hobo coun- 
ters, because their regular customers re- 
fused to eat in the same department with 
the ragged crew. The Charity Society 
had no explanation to offer to the dis- 
gusted citizens. Its members were as 
much surprised as anybody else to ob- 
serve the sudden bent toward industry 
of a class that had been universally slan- 
dered as ne’er-do-wells. Like the grimly 
compounding interest on an overdue note 
the awful influx continued. There were 
hoboes from every clime and from every 
nation, and they talked as many lan- 
guages as there were holes in their 
clothes. The thing was getting serious 


to everybody but the restaurant keepers, 
who filed away their tickets and counted 
the days till next meeting of the council. 
On that occasion the keeper of the wood- 
yard reported five cords of wood neatly 
sawed and stacked. It represented about 
$7.00’s worth of work. Then the lunch- 
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stand men presented each a basketful of 
red meal tickets, all duly punched, and 


constituting an unassailable _ liability 
against the city. The aggregate, in 
round numbers, was $500! ‘The city 


dads fell off their stools. 

“ There’s a thousand bums in town to- 
night,” said the Marshal, “ and every one 
of ’em’s got from 6 to 25 meal tickets in 
his pockets.” 

It was very clear that the charity 
scheme had slipped a cog somewhere. 
For several intense moments the city 
dads ruminated and silence reigned. Then 
up spoke Jerry McQueen, the town at- 
torney: “By leave of council,” he said, 
“ T’d like to ask the Marshal if he could 
bring one of ’em up here?” 

“ One of what?” asked the Mayor. 

“ One of the ticket holders.” 

“ Why,” said the Marshal, “I could 
almost reach out the window and yank 
one up. You couldn’t shy a brick down 
street without laying out a dozen of 
7em.” 

The Marshal was directed by the 
Mayor to select a specimen. The one 
he brought before the council was a fair 
average. No man alive could tell what 
had been the original character of his 
clothes or what they were intended for. 
The sections were hung together by 
strings and pieces of leather and showed 
a constant disposition to break the asso- 
ciation. The tramp didn’t think it nec- 
essary to remove the atmospheric and 
highly sanitary straw hat that covered 
his tousled head. He stood blinking at 
the dignitaries like a man who had been 
suddenly aroused from a refreshing nap. 

“T ain’t done nothin’,” he said. 

“Tf the council will permit me to in- 
terrogate the gentleman privately,” said 
McQueen, “I may perhaps be able to 
elicit some information which I strongly 
suspect will be forthcoming.” 

The permission was granted and the 
lawyer took his weather-beaten plant 
into a side room. The two returned in 
half an hour. 

“It’s just as I supposed,” said Mc- 
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Queer to the councilmen—“ it’s a New- 
castle job.” 

“What do you mean?” asked the 
Mayor. 

The councilmen became intensely in- 
terested. 

“This fellow didn’t intend to let it 
out,” said McQueen, “but he admitted 
he had been to Newcastle. Now, tramps 
don’t go there except for unusual rea- 
sons. It’s too far off the railroad. While 
there he met and talked with a man 
whom he described as ‘a walkin’ cadaver 
wot smokes a Dootch poipe.’ ” 

“¢Stormy’ Jones,” murmured 
Mayor. 

“ The same,” said McQueen, “ but the 
tramp didn’t know his name. The job is 
like one of Stormy’s, and I suspected it 
from the first.” 

“Stormy” and McQueen had for- 
merly been law partners at Newcastle. 
When Forestelle began forging into the 
ranks of good towns, McQueen sug- 
gested they move over. 

“T ain’t a quitter,” said Stormy. 

That was the only observation he ever 
made anent the dissolution, but he never 
forgave his old comrade for leaving. 
Stormy was a man in middle life—tall, 
lank and soft-treading. He wasn’t much 
of a “ book lawyer ” but they said up at 
Newcastle that he had more “hoss- 
sense ” than any other man in the county. 
They called him Stormy because his 
character was just the reverse. He was 
the Prosecuting Attorney of Washington 
County. 

The councilmen swore decorously. 
Some wanted to organize a vigilante 
party to go over and hang Stormy while 
the county seat was burning. After each 
member had suggested an idea as to the 
best punishment to fit the crime, the 
Mayor turned to the City Attorney. 

“What do you think, Mac?” he asked. 

“T think,” said McQueen, as he walked 
out into the centre of the floor, “ the op- 
portunity for which we have prayed 
nearly 40 years has come at last.” 

The councilmen looked their bewilder- 
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ment. They had known McQueen a long 
time and knew him as a particularly re- 
sourceful man in emergencies. They 
would almost back him against Stormy 
in some cases. 

“We're out five hundred. dollars on 
these ragmuffins as the case stands,” 
sdid the lawyer, “and I guess the town 
can stand another $500 or so more with- 
out going into the hands of a receiver. In 
last week’s Newcastle News was this 
item ”—pulling a paper from his pocket. 
“* We understand the personnel of fores- 
telle’s citizenship has been raised to an 
appreciable degree recently by the addi- 
tion of some residents from the large cit- 
ies. No town can hope to maintain its 
position in the march of progress without 
an energetic Charity Society.’ 

“Right then and there I got my first 
glimpse of the black man among the 
cordwood,” McQueen went on, “and 
the tramp confirmed the guess. Now if 
these bums are residents of our town, as 
the News says they are, what’s the mat- 
ter with calling an election to remove the 
county seat and votin’ "em? We just 
lacked 500 votes last time and now we’ve 
got nearly a thousand more—counting 
the tramps.” 

Before McQueen finished the council- 
men had gathered around him and were 
patting him on the back. The Mayor 
said he ought to be a great corporation 
counsel, instead of frittering his time 
away in a small town like Forestelle. The 
scheme was worthy of Stormy. 

“T’d rather teach Stormy a lesson,” 
said McQueen, “ than to be President of 
these United States and Czar of all Rus- 
sia throwed in.” 

New tickets were issued to the tramps 
and they were given to understand every 
day would be Sunday indefinitely. The 
saw-bucks and saws were thrown over in 
a corner of the woodshed, where their 
suggestion of industry would not affront 
the new citizens. Several empty barns 
were filled with straw and were ever aft- 
erwards known as Hotels de Bum. It 
was the happy land for Weary Willie and 
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he threw future care to the wind. The 
day he long had sought had come at last 
and he had been numbered with the elect. 

When election day came the hoboes de- 
livered the goods as became honest citi- 
zens and immediately got so drunk the 
police had to send a dray around to pick 
them off the streets. It was nearly day- 
light before the last one had been located 
and carted off to the Hotel de Bum. 
Forestelle won out and had a few hun- 
dred voters to spare. The county seat 
would be removed. The people had said 
it! There were speeches, fireworks and 
all sorts of doings in Forestelle for a 
week. 

“We took a trick off Stormy that 
time,” said McQueen to the Mayor. 

“Yes,” replied the magistrate, slowly. 
“ But what are we going to do with all 
these—these ‘ citizens ’?” 

Of late Forestelle hadn’t been calling 
them tramps. 

“ Send ’em over to Newcastle.” 

“T only wish we could.” 

“Why, it’s easy enough,” said the at- 
torney. “We'll hire the Silver Moon 
saloon over there for a couple of days and 
issue free tickets for beer!” 

“What’ll the charity people think of 
that?” asked the cautious Mayor. 

“What’s charity got to do with affairs 
of state? You let me draw $50 on the 
treasury and by Saturday night there 
won’t be a tramp in Forestelle. It’ll serve 
the old town right for the trick they 
played on us. Besides which I want to 
hear Stormy roar.” 

The restaurants at Forestelle were no- 
tified by official proclamation to cease 
honoring the meal tickets of the Charity 
Society. When the tramps began to bel- 
low, some one whose identity was hidden 
handed out a few tickets, good for beer 
and free lunch at the Silver Moon, New- 
castle. The Coxey Army corps looked 
at the cards suspiciously. They had ex- 
perienced the joys of free meal tickets, 
but free beer was too good to be true. So 
they commissioned one of their crowd to 
go over and investigate. He came back 
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in a condition that settled all doubts. An 
hour afterward Forestelle was as clean of 
tramps as a farm where labor was 
needed. After the two days were up the 
men who had promoted the scheme to 
send the tramps to Newcastle watched 
apprehensively for straggling forms 
along the north road. The Silver Moon 
was under strict orders to cut off the free 
supply at midnight of the second day. 
The third day passed and no tramps re- 
appeared. On the morning of the fourth 
day McQueen ventured to indulge in 
some modest congratulations. 

“ Trick number 2,” he said—‘ wonder 
if Stormy’s in town?” 

“ Haven’t heard of him since the vote 
carried,” returned the Mayor. “ Guess 
he’s so mad over it he’s jumped in the 
well.” 

In the afternoon the Newcastle News 
got over to Forestelle. The City Attor- 
ney and Mayor perused it together. 
There didn’t seem to be anything sensa- 
tional in it. A glance at the editorial 
columns indicated that the paper was ac- 
cepting the inevitable in the court house 
fight and was not disposed to kick up a 
fuss about it. Down at the bottom of a 
local column was a little thing which 
finally caught the Mayor’s eye: 

‘*Something like a thousand hoboes, bums, 
cut-throats, thieves, yegg burglars and _ all- 
around crooks straggled in from Forestelle 
last Saturday and tried to take the city. 
They were arrested, found guilty by Judge 
Bunch and each sentenced to a year in jail. 
At present they are quartered in Towner’s 


old tobacco barn. A dozen extra deputy 
sheriffs have been hired to guard them.’’ 


“Thunder and lightning!” exclaimed 
McQueen. 

“What’s the matter?” asked the 
Mayor. 

“Don’t you see it’s a damnable con- 
spiracy!” cried the lawyer; “one of the 
most infamous, cold-blooded attacks on 
the treasury that has ever been perpe- 
trated by the worst gang of grafters that 
ever infested any town! ” 

“T don’t see.” 

“Don’t see? Why, a child could tell 
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what that means! It’s the work of that 
infernal four-eyed skeleton-lawyer ! How 
I'd like to smash him!” 

“What’s the matter with you, Mac,” 
asked the puzzled Mayor—* how’s that 
hurting us?” 
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of extra guards, clothing and doctors’ 
bills. Then they'll figure up a cost bill 
in each case—$5 for Prosecuting Attor- 
ney, $1 to Sheriff for making arrest, $2 
to justice for writing commitment and 
a lot of fol-de-rol. Every miserable son- 























‘“*Looking over the delegation, Stormy’s eyes rested on the moody face of McQueen, the lawyer.”’ 


Drawn by CARL MAUCH. 





“Don’t you see 1,000 men a day means 
$500 a day out of the treasury for the 
Sheriff to feed ’em. He gets 50 cents 
ahead. Multiply $500 by 365 and you’ve 
got $182,500 for the year, to say nothing 





of-a-scare-crow we freighted over there 
stands to cost this county $280—and 
there’s a thousand of ’em! Where’s the 
money coming from to build the court 
house after that outrageous bill’s paid, 
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will you please tell me? Why, the coun- 
ty’ll be twenty years paying up the Sher- 
iff what it owes him on that deal!” 

“Maybe we could get the justice to 
reconsider ?” 

“ Reconsider nothing! The whole out- 
fit’s in the conspiracy and Stormy’s told 
“em how to work it!” 

Gradually the people of the county 
woke up to the fact that an enormous bill 
was growing upon them at the old county 
seat. Visits were made by committees, 
all of whom were referred to Stormy, 
the county’s legal representative. Stormy 
smiled in his gentle way and told them 
he would look into the matter and see if 
anything could be done, but he confessed 
that he would hesitate about asking the 

“It’s a delicate question, gentlemen,” 
said Stormy—“a very delicate question. 
But I'll run through the books and let 
you know in—say, a month or so.” 

All talk of building a new court house 
at Forestelle ceased, though, according 
to the vote, preparations might have been 
well under way. The removers, however, 
were aware that no sane man would bid 
on contracts from a county that had bank- 
ruptcy staring it in the face. 

One fine spring morning a squad of 
some 25 grave and determined horsemen 
rode into Forestelle from the eastern part 
of the county and had a conference with 
McQueen and the other officers. The 


latter were vehement in their objections 
to some proposition the determined men 
were presenting, but finally they threw 
up their hands and yielded the point. The 
two parties to the conference went over 
to Newcastle that afternoon and entered 
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the court house. They made straight for 
Stormy’s “literary junk shop,” as he 
called his office. 

“Mr. Jones,” said the leader of the 
squad, “if Forestelle agrees not to con- 
test a motion to set aside the county seat 
election on the ground of illegal voting, 
would there be any way of turning loose 
them tramps and saving their expense to 
the county?” 

Stormy went over to his coat, got out 
a handful of natural leaf, crushed it and 
filled his “ Dootch poipe.” Silently and 
densely arose the strenuous rings of 
smoke as he stood with his back to the 
fireless stove and thought over the prob- 
lem. Looking over the delegation, his 
eyes rested on the moody face of Mc- 
Queen, the lawyer. 

“Yes,” he said, finally, as if the idea 
had occurred at the end of most profound 
speculation ; “ yes, there is a way.” 

“Let’s have it!” said the leader, eag- 
erly. 

There was no suggestion of malice on 
Stormy’s peaked face, not the hint of a 
twinkle in his gray eyes, as he said: 

“Tf Mac there ”—indicating the City 
Attorney of Forestelle—“ will go down 
to the tobacco factory and give them un- 
washed anarchists a half hour’s oration 
on ‘ What I Know About the Law,’ I'll 
recommend the paroling of the whole out- 
fit soon’s the cheering’s over.” 

The leader of the squad from the east 
said it was just, and he and his men, 
with grim attention to details, saw to it 
that the specification was carried out to 
the letter. 


























SOME WILDERNESS 


HANDICRAFTS. 


TROPHIES, BUCKSKIN AND RAWHIDE. 


By HORACE KEPHART. 


In Two Parts.—Part I. 


N skinning the head of 
any animal of the deer 
tribe, if it is to be 
given to a taxidermist 
for mounting, the slit 
should be made up 
the back of the neck, 
instead of the throat, 
so that no seam may 
show in the finished 
trophy. After cut- 
ting around the neck, 
close to the shoulders 
and brisket, make an opening cut from 
the centre of the top of the skull, just 
back of the antlers, and slit the skin 
along the top of the neck, back to the 
end of the neck skin. Then make a 
straight cut to the base of each antler, 
the result being a Y-shaped incision as 
shown in the figure. Then work off the 
skin of the neck. 

Now, turn the head to one side and in- 
sert the knife between the base of the 
skull and the first or atlas vertebra, sever- 
ing the muscles and tendons; then turn 
the head in the opposite direction and 
perform a similar operation there; give 
a wrench, and the skull is detached. Cut 
off the cartilage of the ears close to the 
skull and cut and pry the skin away 
from the base of each antler. Peel off 
the skin until the eye sockets are reached. 
Be careful here not to cut the eyelids; 
use the small blade of your pocket-knife 
and work deliberately. Then peel the 
skin off as far as the lips, taking pains 
not to cut the skin where it sinks into 
the pit below the eye. When the lips 
are reached, cut close to the bone all 
around, so as to leave the cartilage at- 








tached to the skin. Sever the cartilage 
of the nose well back of the nostrils. The 
skin is now free from the skull. If the 
head is that of a moose, split the bell all 
the way down on the back side. Pare off 
all the flesh, especially from the butts 
of ears, lips and nose, but do not trim 
away the cartilage. Split the lips on the 
inside to allow the salt to penetrate. De- 
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HOW TO SKIN A DEER’S HEAD. 
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tach the skin of the-back of the ears from 
the cartilage, and skin them clear to the 
tips if you can, but at any rate skin up 
the back side as far as you can do so; 
then the salt will get in its work and keep 
the hair of the ears from slipping. Hav- 
ing carefully trimmed off all flesh that 
adheres to the skin, wash the latter clean 
of blood and wring it dry. Then cut and 
scrape all flesh from the skull. Disar- 
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ticulate the lower jaw so that you can 
work better and clean it. Now get a 
stiff stick small enough to enter the hole 
in the base of the skull, splinter one end 
of it by beating it, and work this end 
around inside the skull so as to break up 
and remove the brain, using water to as- 
sist you; wash out the inside of the skull 
and tie the lower jaw in place; turn the 
skin inside out while it is still damp and 
soft. 

On arriving at camp, rub plenty of fine 
salt over every inch of the inner surface 
of the skin; then roll the skin up and let 
it lie until morning; do not stretch it 
nor hang it up by the nose. The next 
morning examine it carefully for soft 
spots where the salt has not struck in and 
hardened the tissues; shave these down 
and rub salt into them. All told, it may 
take 15 lbs. of salt for a moose head. Do 
not use any alum, for it would shrink 
the skin. Now hang up the skin and 
skull in a shady place, well out of reach 
of dogs and vermin. Never dry a skin 
by the fire nor in the sun. When all is 
dry, pack the skin in a sack, if you have 
one. If salt and blood once get into 
caribou hair they cause a rust that can- 
not be eradicated. 

A bear is skinned in the same manner 
as a deer, save that the opening slit is 
made by extending the belly cut up along 
the throat between the angles of the jaws. 
The bottoms of the feet must be opened. 
Remove the skin with the bones of the 
feet still in position. Remove the skull 
and clean it; split the lips-from the in- 
side, turn the ears wrong side out and 
wash the skin well to remove blood 
stains. To cure the skin, spread it out 
on the ground, rub salt into it and roll 
it up, flesh to flesh. Next morning fix 
up a sapling for a “ beam ” (as described 
below), throw the skin over it, flesh side 
up, rub some corn meal or ashes on it 
and thoroughly scrape off the fat; then 
salt the skin again and roll it up. 

Pelts of any kind can be preserved in- 
definitely in a soft state, without any 
slipping of the hair, by keeping them 
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immersed in a liquor prepared by boiling 
some water, dissolving salt in it, in the 
proportion of 1 quart of salt to the gal- 
lon, and adding to each gallon 1 ounce 
by measure of sulphuric acid. Let the 
liquor cool before immersing the skins. 

Hides should not be salted if it is in- 
tended to make buckskin from them. The 
latter is a hard job; but it is well for 
every big game hunter to understand the 
process, if for no other reason than to 
avoid being humbugged. Much of the 
so-called buckskin used by glovers and 
others is a base imitation. Genuine In- 
dian-tanned buckskin is, properly speak- 
ing, not tanned at all. Tanned leather 
has undergone a chemical change, from 
the tannin or other chemicals used in 
converting it from the raw hide to 
leather. Buckskin, on the contrary, is 
still a raw skin that has been made supple 
and soft by breaking up the fibres me- 
chanically and has then merely been 
treated with brains and smoke to pre- 
serve its softness. In color and pliabil- 
ity it is somewhat like what is called 
chamois skin, but it is far stronger and 
has the singular property that, although 
it shrinks some after wetting and gets 
stiff in drying, it can easily be made as 
soft as ever by merely rubbing it in the 
hands. For some purposes buckskin is 
superior to any leather. It was used by 
our frontiersmen, as well as by the In- 
dians, for moccasins, leggings, hunting 
shirts, gun covers and numerous other 
purposes. It is warmer than cloth, pli- 
able as kid, noiseless against bushes, 
proof against thorns, collects no burs, 
wears like iron and its soft neutral color 
renders the wearer inconspicuous amid 
any surroundings. When of good qual- 
ity it can be washed like a piece of cloth. 
Its only fault is that it is very unpleasant 
to wear in wet weather; but against this 
is the consideration that buckskin can be 
prepared in the wilderness, with no ma- 
terials save those furnished on the spot 
by the forest, the stream and the animal 
itself. Not even salt is used in its man- 
ufacture. Neither tannin nor any sub- 




















stitute for it has touched a piece of buck- 
skin; its fibres have been loosened and 
rendered permanently soft and flexible, 
its pores have been closed up, but there 
has been little or no chemical change 
from the raw state of the skin and con- 
sequently it has no tendency to rot. 

Different Indian tribes have different 
methods of making buckskin, but the es- 
sential processes are the same, namely: 
(1) soaking, (2) depilitating and flesh- 
ing, (3) stretching and treating with 
brains, with repeated soaking and dry- 
ing, (4) smoking. The skin of a deer, 
for example, is first soaked in water from 
3 to 5 days, depending upon tempera- 
ture. Elk or buffalo hides were im- 
mersed in a lye of wood ashes and water 
or rolled up in ashes moistened with 
warm water. After soaking, the hide is 
taken to a graining log, which is sim- 
ply a piece of sapling or small tree about 
8 ft. long and 6 or 8 inches thick at the 
butt. The bark is removed from the 
thick end and the other end is stuck un- 
der a root or otherwise fastened in the 
ground at an angle, leaving the smooth 
end about waist high, like a tanner’s 
beam. Or a short log may be used— 
one that will reach to a man’s chin when 
stood on end; in which case a notch is 
cut in the butt by which the stick is 
braced against the limb of a small tree, 
with smooth surface facing the operator, 
and the small end sticking in the ground 
about 2 ft. from the tree. 

A graining-knife is now required. It 
was formerly made of hard wood, of 
flint, of the sharpened rib or scapula of 
an animal or of the attached bones of a 
deer’s foreleg, with the front end of the 
ulna scraped sharp, the latter instrument 
being used like a spoke-shave. Some- 
times a large, strong mussel shell was 
used. A favorite instrument was an adze 
or hoe-shaped tool made from the fork 
of an elk antler. After they could get 
iron, the squaws made skin-scrapers 
shaped as in the accompanying illustra- 
tion, the handle being about a foot long. 
Dealers in taxidermists’ supplies sell 
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scrapers made specially for this purpose. 
The back of a thin butcher-knife does 
well enough, if the point of the blade 
be driven into a stick so as to give a han- 
dle at each end. In fact, almost any- 
thing with a scraping rather than a cut- 
ting edge will answer the purpose. The 
skin is placed on the graining log with 
the neck drawn over the upper end of 
the log about 6 or 8 inches; the operator 
places a flat stick between the neck and 
his body, to prevent slipping, and presses 
his weight against it. If the short 
notched log is used, the neck is caught 
between the notch and the limb. The 
hair and grain (black epidermis) are 
scraped off by working the knife down 
the skin the way the hair runs. If the 
hair is stubborn, a little ashes rubbed into 
such spots will offer resistance to the 
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INDIAN SKIN SCRAPER. 





knife and will make the grain slip. The 
hide is now turned over and fleshed with 
a sharp knife, by removing all super- 
fluous tissue and working the skin down 
to an even thickness throughout. This 
operation must be performed with ex- 
treme care or the buckskin will have 
thick and stiff spots which make it com- 
paratively worthless—a point to be con- 
sidered in buying buckskin. In olden 
times, when a squaw wanted to make 
something particularly nice, she would 
patiently work down a deerskin until it 
was almost as thin and pliable as a piece 
of cotton cloth. After cleaning in this 
manner the skin is allowed to dry and 
then is re-soaked overnight. 

Now comes the job of stretching and 
softening the hide. There is only one 
recipe for this: elbow-grease and plenty 
of it. The skin is pulled, twisted and 
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worked in every direction until it be- 
comes white and soft, after which the 
operator rubs into it the brains of the 
animal, which have been removed by 
splitting the skull lengthwise half in two. 
Sometimes the brains are first dissolved 
in tepid water, being allowed to simmer 
over a slow fire while the lumps are 
rolled between the fingers till they form 
a paste which will dissolve more freely. 
This solution is then rubbed into the hide 
on the hair side, which is more porous 
than the flesh side. The brains act as a 
sort of dubbing; if there is not likely 
to be enough for the job, the macerated 
liver of the animal is added to the 
brains. Deer brains may be preserved 
by mixing them with moss so as to make 
the mass adhere enough to be formed into 
a cake, which is hung by the fire to dry. 
Such a cake will keep for years. When 
wanted for dressing a hide, it is dis- 
solved in hot water and the moss is re- 
moved. A skin may be treated by soak- 
ing it in the solution, wringing out, dry- 
ing and re-soaking till it is thoroughly 
penetrated. After this process the skin 
must again be pulled, stretched, kneaded 
and rubbed, until the fibre is thoroughly 
loosened and every part becomes as pli- 
able as chamois skin. If two men are 
available they saw the hide back and 
forth over the sharpened edge of a plank 
or Over a taut rope, lariat or a twisted 
sinew as thick as one’s finger. Large 
and refractory hides may be softened by 
stretching them firmly on elevated frames 
and dancing on them. It is a hard job 
for one man to soften a large hide, but 
he can accomplish it by throwing the wet 
skin over a convenient limb, forming a 
loop at the other end, passing a stout 
stick through it, and twisting into. a hard 
knot—leaving it to dry; then he re-soaks 
it and repeats the operation as often as 
necessary. The oftener a skin is wet and 
softened, the more pliable it becomes. 
The final process is smoking, which 
closes the pores, toughens the skin, gives 
it the desired color and insures its dry- 
ing soft after a wetting. Ordinarily the 
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skin is made its own smokehouse. A 
small hole is dug in the ground and a 
smudge started in it. The best smudge 
is made from “ dozed” wood, that is, 
from wood affected with dry rot until it 
is spongy; this, when dried, gives out 
a pale blue smoke without flame. If a 
particular shade of yellow or brown is 
desired, some discrimination must be 
used in selecting the fuel. Above all 
things the smudge must not be allowed 
to break out in flame, for heating would 
ruin the skin. Several small poles are 
stuck around the hole and the skin is 
wrapped around them somewhat like a 
tepee cover, the edges being sewed or 
skewered together ; it is best, when prac- 
ticable, to smoke two or more skins at 
once, so as to have plenty of room around 
and above the smudge. When two skins 
of about equal size are ready, a good 
way to smoke them is to loosely baste 
their edges together in the form of a bag, 
the outside of the skins forming the in- 
side of the bag and the after part of the 
skins forming its bottom, the neck end 
being left open; to the edges of the open 
end sew a cloth continuation, leaving it 
open. Suspend this bag from its bot- 
tom to a tree or pole. Bend a small 
green stick into a hoop and place it 
within the bottom of the bag; under the 
mouth of the bag place a pan containing 
the smouldering wood (the cloth mouth 
is to prevent the skin from heating). 
Inspect the inside of the skins from time 
to time and when it is smoked to a deep 
yellow or light brown the process is fin- 
ished ; sometimes both sides of the skins 
are smoked; otherwise, fold the skins 
with the smoked side within and lay 
them away for a few days to season. 
This sets the color, making it permanent. 
The skins of antelope or any of the deer 
tribe are treated in the same way. An- 
telope, deer, moose and caribou hides 
make good buckskin but elk hides are 
comparatively weak and inferior ma- 
terial. 

Rawhide is often useful in camp and 
is easily prepared. Soak the fresh hide 
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in water, or in a weak lye made by add- 
ing wood ashes to water, until the hair 
will slip. The alkali is not necessary for 
deerskins. Then remove the hair and 
stretch the hide with great force on a 
frame or on the side of a building, ex- 
tending it in all directions as tightly as 
possible, so that when it dries it will be 
as taut as a drumhead. Dry it in the 
shade; use no salt or other preservative. 
This is all, unless you wish to make the 
rawhide supple, in which case rub into 
it thoroughly a mixture of oil and tallow. 
A convenient way of making a stretching 
frame in the woods is to go where two 
trees grow at the right distance apart; 
notch them at the proper height to re- 
ceive a strong, stiff sapling that has been 
cut to fit the notches, the deep cut of the 
latter being at the lower side so that no 
force can pull the pole down; similarly 
fit another pole into reversed notches 
just above the ground; cut slits in the 
edges of the hide and from them stretch 
thongs or very strong cords to the trees 
and poles, twisting them up tightly. 

The plains Indians used to make raw- 
hide trunks or boxes which would stand 
any amount of abuse in packing and 
travel. These were called by the voy- 
ageurs par fléche. (Our dictionaries 
surmise that this is a Canadian-French 
adaptation of some Indian word, but it is 
simply French, meaning an arrow- 
fender, because it was from rawhide that 
the Indians made their almost impene- 
trable shields. The word is commonly 
pronounced by Americans “ par flesh,” 
with the accent on the last syllable.) In 
making these rawhide receptacles the 
thickest hides of buffalo bulls were de- 
haired, cut into the required shapes and 
stretched on wooden forms to dry; they 
then retained their shapes and were al- 
most as hard as iron. A hide bucket can 
be made by cutting off from the raw- 
hide some thin strips for lacing, soaking 
the skin until it is quite soft, shaping 
from it a bag, sewing this up with the 
lace-leather, fitting to it a handle of 
twisted or plaited hide, then filling the 
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bucket with dry sand or earth and let- 
ting it stand till dry. 

Lace-leather is cut of uniform width 
by the following means. With a pair of 
compasses (a forked stick with pencil 
or metal scoring point attached to one 
leg will serve) draw a circle on a piece 
of hide; cut out this round piece with 
a keen knife; make a starting cut of the 
desired width on the edge of the circu- 
lar piece of hide. Drive an awl or a 
slender round nail into a board and 
alongside of it, at precisely the width of 
the lace, drive the knife, edge foremost, 
and inclining a little to the rear; then 
lay the round bit of hide in front of the 
knife, draw the cut strip between the 
awl and the knife and steadily pull away ; 
the round leather will revolve as the 
knife cuts its way and the awl, acting 
as a gauge, will ensure a uniform width 
of lacing. 

To make a rawhide riata: select care- 
fully skinned hides that have no false 
cuts in them. A 30-ft. riata will require 
two large cowhides if it is to be made 
three-stranded, or four small ones if 
four-stranded. Having removed the hair, 
stake the hides out on level ground, keep- 
ing them well stretched and constantly 
wetted so as not to harden; keep them 
pegged out two days. Cut up the hide 
in the manner of laces, the width of the 
strip not exceeding one-half inch; wet 
each strip, when cut, and wrap it around 
a stick; then fasten the strips to a tree 
and plait them to a uniform circumfer- 
ence and tightness of twist. Keep the 
strands and plaited portion wet; a Mex- 
ican fills his mouth with water and 
squirts it slowly over the work and ma- 
terials. When the rope is finished, 
stretch it thoroughly and then grease it. 
To preserve its pliability, keep it con- 
tinually greased. 

The catgut of commerce is never made 
from cats, any more than chamois skin 
is made from chamois; but it can be made 
from the intestines of almost any good- 
sized animal. Thoroughly cleanse the 
intestine from all impurities, inside and 
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out; this is more easily done while the 
gut is still warm from the animal. Wash 
it and then scrape it with a blunt knife 
to remove slime and grease; then steep 
it in running water for a day or two, so 
as to loosen both the inner and outer 
membranes, which are then removed by 
scraping. To turn the gut inside out, 
double back a few inches of one end, in- 
vert this, take the bag thus formed be- 
tween finger and thumb and dip water 
up into it till the double fold is nearly 
full, when the weight of the water will 
cause the gut to become inverted. The 
fibrous inner membrane is then soaked 
three or four hours in water to which 
wood ashes have been added. It is then 
washed free from lye and can either be 
split into thin fibres when it has dried 
or may be twisted into a bowstring or 
similar cord. To twist it, plant two 
stout stakes in the ground, a little wider 
apart than the length of the gut; make 
a saw-cut in the top of each stake; cut 
two narrow, flat pieces of wood into the 
shape of knife-blades, thin enough to 
enter the saw-cuts, and notch one end of 
each; firmly lash each end of the gut to 
one of these notched ends. By alter- 
nately twisting these and fixing them in 
the saw-cuts, to prevent their running 
back, the gut may be evenly and smooth- 
ly twisted like a single-strand cord. Let 
it dry and then rub it smooth with a 
woolen rag and a little grease. 

Bladders only need cleaning, inflation 
with air and drying to preserve them. 
They may then be made pliable by oil- 
ing. The paunches of animals, after 
cleaning, can be expanded with grass 
until dried. Such receptacles have many 
uses in wilderness camps, where bottles 
and cans are unobtainable: for exam- 
ple, to hold bear’s oil, wild honey and 
other fluid or semi-fluid substances. 

A very strong, pliable and durable 
sewing thread is made from sinew. It 
splits into even threads, is easy to work 
with when damp, and, on drying, it 
shrinks tightly and becomes almost as 
hard as horn; hence it is a better mate- 
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rial than any vegetable fibre for certain 
kinds of sewing, particularly in sewing 
leather or buckskin and for binding to- 
gether any two parts, such as a tool and 
ifs handle, where the former has no eye. 
For bow-strings and heavy sewing the 
Indians preferred the sinews of the buf- 
falo or the moose, and then the elk, these 
being coarse in texture; for finer work 
they chose those of the deer, antelope 
and bighorn. The sinew of the panther 
or mountain-lion was esteemed as the 
finest and most durable. The ligaments 
that extend from the head backwards 
along each side of the spinal process 
were preferred to those of the legs. The 
aboriginal method of preparing and us- 
ing sinew is thus described by Isham G. 
Allen: ‘“ The sinew is prepared for use 
by first removing all adhering flesh with 
the back of a knife; it is then stretched 
on a board or lodge-pole and left to dry 
for an hour or so, preparatory to the 
separation of the fibres or threads by 
twisting in the hands. By the same or 
similar twisting motion, and by pulling. 
the fibre can be extended to a reasonable 
length. [Dried sinews may readily be 
shredded by wetting, and, if necessary, 
by gentle hammering.] Cords or small 
ropes are made by twisting many fibres 
together between two forked sticks fas- 
tened in the ground, and, during the 
process, rubbing with thin skins of the 
elk or deer to soften them; the largest 
cord I have seen made in this manner was 
one-fourth of an inch in diameter. Te 
prepare it for sewing, the sinew is wet. 
and, at the needle end, rolled on the knee 
with the palm of the hand to a fine, hard 
point, like that of a shoemaker’s bristle. 
As suggested, the sinews are made suff- 
ciently fine for use in fixing the guiding 
feathers and fastening the iron or flint 
heads of arrows and in the wrapping of 
clubs, etc. Formerly the awl used in 
sewing was of bone taken from the leg 
of the eagle; this has been displaced by 
the common sailor’s needle; the over- 
stitch is that most commonly employed 
in aboriginal sewing.” 
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It may sometime happen that one 
wishes to prepare a sheet of parchment 
on which to write an important docu- 
ment; this can be done in the wilderness, 
if one can kill some animal that has a 
gall-bladder. Make the parchment like 
ordinary rawhide, from the thin skin of 
a medium-sized animal, say a fawn or a 
wildcat. Rub it down with a flat piece 
of sandstone or pumice-stone. Then get 
a smooth, water-worn pebble and with 
it rub every part of one surface (hair 
side) of the skin, making it firm and 
smooth. Then give this a coat of gall 
diluted with water. The old-fashioned 
way of making ox-gall was as follows: 
take the gall of a newly killed ox and 
after having allowed it to settle 12 or 15 
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hours in a basin, pour the floating liquor 
off the sediment into a small pan or 
cup, put the latter in a larger vessel that 
has a little boiling water in the bottom 
and keep up a boiling heat until the 
liquor is somewhat thick; then spread 
this substance on a dish and place it 
before a fire till it becomes nearly dry. 
In this state it can be kept for years in 
a pot covered with paper, without under- 
going any alteration. To use it, dissolve 
a piece the size of a pea in a tablespoon- 
ful of water. It makes ink or water- 
colors spread evenly on parchment, 
paper or ivory. A coating of it sets lead 
pencil or crayon marks so that they can- 
not be removed. It is also used for tak- 
ing out spots of grease or oil. 


THE STORY OF WHITE TAIL. 


By DENNIS H. STOVALL. 


KE reached over the smouldering 

campfire to fork out the last flapjack 

that sputtered in the frying pan. It 
was a long reach from where Ike sat, but 
he got it. When Ike goes after a thing 
he always gets it—that’s one of his 
prime characteristics. The final part of 
our morning meal was finished in stolid 
silence, following close upon a_ severe 
tongue trouncing Ike had given me for 
having had a spell of buck ague. Our 
camp was away up on the hump of the 
Cascades, by the shores of Diamond 
Lake and in the shadow of snow-glitter- 
ing Thielson. According to Ike’s most 
conservative calculations, we were “ 100 
miles from a keg of beer, by the short- 
est route, and half as far to any sort of 
highway wider than a pack trail.” 

That morning, while Ike fought the 
campfire smoke with his hat and said 
unpretty things about the wood I had 
dragged up for camp use, I hobbled the 
ponies and strolled off down to the lake’s 
edge to see the sun rise. A sunrise on 
Diamond Lake is made up only of those 
royal colors, crimson and gold and vio- 


let and purple. Every second the colors 
of the picture change and heighten and 
become more wildly grand. Well, while 
I stood there drinking in the feast, my 
rifle over my arm, I became suddenly 
aware of the light approach of some- 
thing, and, looking down, saw a man- 
zanita tremble at the border of the hem- 
lock forest. Another moment and out 
stalked a mule deer—a big buck, hold- 
ing his great crest proudly on high. I 
held my breath. He surveyed the lake 
and the encircling mountains (now 
bathed in the glory of the dawn)—his 
lake, his mountains—and he was proud 
of them. Noiseless as silence itself he 
stalked out further for a better view. 
His eyes glittered like beads of emerald 
and his furry coat of brown glistened 
on his sleek barrel like much-rubbed 
sealskin. Proudly he stood and viewed 
the great world below him; then turned 
his head and with his great soft eyes 
gazed into my own. I have heard of 
men, and strong men, too, being en- 
chanted by the dreamy gaze of great | 
brown eyes through long, dark lashes, 
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but truly the spell of it was no greater 
than this that held me immovable. Sud- 
denly and all unexpectedly I sneezed— 
gave one of those unhappy, spasmodic 
sneezes that occur without warning at 
the least expected moments. Quick as 
a flash the buck became a blurred brown 
streak that merged into the dark green 
of the forest and was gone. Then, for 
the first time, I realized my knees were 
trembling and that I had a gun. No 
mistake—it was a genuine attack of 
buck ague. 

I walked back to camp and told Ike. 
What he said would not do to print; but 
it was the direct cause of the last two 
flapjacks being burned and of his letting 
one fall into the coffee pot, where it 
obstinately remained. “ Tony,” says he, 
“you air more kinds of a blamed fool 
than 1 gave myself to believe. No one 
but a muckleheaded English tenderfoot 
ever had the buck ague—except you; 
for, come to think of it, I believe you 
was born in Kansas, and a mighty weak 
product you air, Tony, for a cyclone- 
bustin’ State such as Kansas is. Well, 
you’ve missed the chance of a lifetime! ” 
And at this point in his speech Tony 
dropped the sinker in the coffee. So 
there should appear a long line of 
dashes as a sort of representation of 
what Ike said. “Do you know,” he 
finally continued, “that was White Tail, 
the great buck of the Upper Des Chutes 
mule tribe? Every trailer *tween the 
Klamath and Hood has been on that old 
fellow’s track for the last 10 years and 
none of ’em ever got such a chance as 
you had. Buck ague? O granny! Say, 
Tony! I’m goin’ to camp on’ White 
Tail’s trail till I get ’im and you’ve got 
to stay with me—understand ? ” 

I understood, though I did not say so. 
Ike evidently forgot he was my guide 
and that he was to receive $2.00 per for 
every day we were out. However, I suf- 
fered his tirade meekly, as I felt any one 
as guilty as I was should. 

We were not long in clearing up 
breakfast, caching the grub-box and 
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trail. 
tracks were as wide and deeply im- 


striking the big buck’s The 
printed as those of a young steer. Ike 
dropped at once into his swinging moun- 
taineer’s stride, forcing me to a half run 
to keep pace. He followed the trail 
with the acuteness of a hound. It led 
first on a four-mile stretch across a slop- 
ing plateau covered with sparse digger 
pines; then another four miles through 
a deep black hemlock forest, well up 
toward the sheer walls of Thielson. Once 
we came upon a wide pool below a snow- 
bank and here the big stag had stopped 
to drink. 

At noon we were fully 12 miles from 
camp. We sat by a spring and munched 
a lunch of chocolate and jerked venison, 
indulged in a ten-minute smoke, and 
then pushed on. The trail now led east- 
ward toward the Cascade divide and 
everlasting snows. Midafternoon came 
and still Ike gave no sign of halting for 
the return. In truth, he had no thought 
of turning back. As he swung along, 
hour after hour, his stride always the 
same—apparently tireless, unfatigued 
and muttering only a word now and then 
as he cast his eyes to the ground to note 
some new aspect in the chase—I knew 
two resolves were firmly fixed in his 
stubborn head: one, to get White Tail; 
the other, to break up my case of buck 
ague. 

Night found us 20 miles from camp 
and on the black hemlock timber-line, 
8,000 ft. above sea level. Limitless 
fields of unbroken white stretched above 
and beyond us and big patches of snow 
splotched the scantily timbered land 
about us. Again we fed on chocolate 
and dried meat and then the two of us 
crawled into a hemlock log to spend the 
night. A bed of spruce needles, dried 
grass and soft bark was already pre- 
pared in my end of the log, and, dead 
tired, I slept soundly, save for the awak- 
ing apprehension at sundry times of the 
cinnamon-coated owner of the bed ar- 
riving during the night. “ That’s a 
b’ar’s bed, Tony, sure’n shootin’,” Ike 
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declared, as if to add horror to my 
dreams; “ don’t kick up any fuss if he 
comes to crawl in with you, ’cause b’ars 
are cusséd particular about their bedfel- 
lers.” Then Ike laughed—his first laugh 
that day—and, for the sake of a pleasant 
change on his stolid countenance, I for- 
gave his unkind remarks. 

I slept with my head outward, my rifle 
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yapping of a coyote chimed up the slope 
and I knew the truth. Also a low 
chuckle came from Ike’s end of the log; 
he was evidently amused at my discom- 
fort, but I paid no heed and the two of 
us were soon asleep again. 

The grub-box and the black coffee 
were sorrowfully missed next morning 
when we gnawed our hard, black veni- 














‘His eyes shone like beads of emerald and his furry coat glistened like much-rubbed sealskin.’’ 


Drawn by FRANK L. STICK. 








under me. Once in the night I awoke, 
to hear some prowler sniffling about, and 
discovered a dark form in the open door 
of my narrow lodging place. Lifting up, 
I made ready to use my rifle, but the 
beast turned quickly and disappeared into 
the gloom. For some time I lay in ter- 
tor, fearful lest the thing return and re- 
new the attack; then the loud, dismal 


son and followed it up with ice-water. 
But the trail was the main thing and we 
struck it before the day was fully on; 
it lead to the north, close along the base 
of the snowfields. Two hours and it 
dropped down the slope into broad mea- 
dowlands. Here, in a clump of cinna- 
mon, we came upon the earth-patted 
sign that marked the buck’s bed for the 
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night. “Bully good!” Ike muttered 
pleasurably, as he stooped low and 
caressed the soft earth with his hands; 
“that bed is almost warm yet and White 
Tail ain’t more’n a mile ahead.” 

The tracks that led away were 
freshly-made. In a little while other 
tracks joined those of the big buck and 
the trail was like that made by a herd of 
yearling calves. “ The whole herd’s 
feedin’ this mornin’,” Ike added in low 
tones—“ it’s stalk now, Tony, and lie 
low.” Then Ike became a wolf-man. 
From the six-foot, long-limbed moun- 
taineer, he dropped to a crouching, 
sneaking thing that seemed neither man 
nor beast. He spoke no word, for in the 
great world of wild things silence is 
craftiness and doggéd persistence the 
price of spoil. 

After a little while Ike took to hands 
and knees; he pressed his face so near 
the ground I half believed he was smell- 
ing the tracks. Truly, those were drag- 
ging hours; for to drag was our only 
means of procedure. Ike could get over 
the ground flat upon his stomach, as if 
endowed with crawlers like those which 
glide the snake ahead; thus he paused 
frequently and waited for me to come 
up, panting and breathless. 

The animal spirit of the chase took 
hold of me and drove fatigue away. Un- 
consciously I became the kind of man 
Ike was—the kind of man, long-armed 
and hairy, who stooped and.crawled and 
sneaked wolf-like upon a herd, perhaps 
on this very slope a score of ages ago. 
The cloak of civilization fell from me; 
a hunger like that which gnaws the vi- 
tals of the starving coyote btrned within 
me; and I began to feel those barbaric 
promptings that sleep in every man, and 
which, arousing now and then, imbue 
him with a fiendish craving to kill and 
eat. I know not how many hours we 
dragged on; for I was imbued with the 
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animal spirit, and animals do not think 
or reason; they only follow blind but al- 
ways unerring instinct. Any way, that 
slope, down which the trail led us against 
the wind, is bare of aught save scat- 
tered pumice rocks and still more badly 
scattered scrub spruce and cinnamon; 
and it was these that—by our being only 
snakes in the grass, dodging, squirming, 
our faces buried in the green earth, that 
even our breathing might not be heard— 
sheltered our approach. 

When he lifted up and drew bead 
over a chaparral bush, I saw them—the 
whole herd—only a shotgun’s range 
ahead—2 bucks and 4 does. There was 
White Tail, the great twenty-pointer, 
and a spike buck. White Tail at first 
trotted nervously about, his keen eyes 
ever on the alert; then he stood still and 
looked our way, but this time his gaze 
was fixed on Ike, for I was holding bead 
all the while on the spike, while Ike 
counted, so low I could scarcely hear, 
“One! two! three!” 

When my rifle spoke the spike leapt 
straight up and came down with a 
thud, but the great stag and the does 
were off at a wild pace for shelter. I 
was too amazed to give them lead on 
the fly. I turned to Ike. His great 
frame shook and trembled like a 
whipped cur. He had not fired! 

“ Buck ague, Tony,” said he pitifully ; 
“I’m gone clean daffy. White Tail 
caught me with that look of his. I didn’t 
know I could take it, but I’ve got the 
genuine.” He climbed to his feet and 
shook himself and stood once more to 
his full six-feet-two. “I’m mighty sorry 
I ever accused you of bein’ a fool,” he 
continued apologetically—“ I’m a bigger 
one than you can ever hope to be.” 

But I made a life-long friend of Ike 
by sparing him the tongue trouncing I 
might have given him. 
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THE AUTOBIOGRAPHICAL SCRIBBLINGS OF A HUNTER AND TRAPPER. 


By TREDWAY H. ELLIOTT. * 


CHAPTER XXII. 
A Fugitive from the Law. 


STAID with Logan 
on the ranch all the en- 
suing winter and well 
into the spring of 
1890, most of the 
time hunting and 
trapping until the 
end of the season, 
but getting very 
little of either fur 
or game. The 
ranch cook left us in March and I took 
his place for a few weeks, the boys good 
naturedly eating without complaint any- 
thing I prepared for them. Some former 
incumbent of the office had left a cook 
book on the kitchen shelf and I experi- 
mented a good deal with “ side dishes,” 
sometimes successfully. Frequently I 
would lack some of the required ingre- 
dients and would have to substitute oth- 
ers—for instance, in the mince pies on 
Logan’s birthday. There was plenty of 
good beef to mince, so I added dried ap- 
ples, California grapes, and a generous 
quantity of rye whiskey in place of the 
brandy. The pies were in prime demand 
and we could have eaten as many more. 

Along in April I saddled up for a hunt- 
ing trip in the pineries east of us, where 
turkeys were reported plentiful. I was a 
bit out of humor, as there had been a 
quarrel at the table the night before with 
one of the men who had criticised the bis- 
cuit on the ground of “ too much soda.” 
It happened that his remarks did not 
touch me personally, for Logan had 
helped with the cooking that day and the 






biscuits were his; but Charlie Phipps, a 
friend of mine, had takensthe matter up 
and one word led unto another until half. 
the men on the ranch had taken sides and 
a general fight seemed imminent. Then 
Logan asserted his authority, impartially 
“ cussed ” all the more belligerent of the 
lot, and ended by dismissing two of them 
from his employ. These two were Phipps 
and the fellow whose criticisms had 
started the trouble. Before the meal had 
ended, Logan reconsidered and asked 
both to stay with him as before, but their 
pride was touched and neither would lis- 
ten to reason. Their own recent differ- 
ence seemed forgotten in this common 
grievance, and they rode away together 
as friends—apparently in a much better 
humor than was any of the dozen men 
left behind. Phipps, who had a strain of 
poesy in his composition, was singing: 
‘¢ T jest can’t eat ’em, an’ I ain’t gwine ter 
try— 
Them biskits that’s lightened with concer- 
trated lye.’’ 

To which Walker cheerfully added a cho- 
rus of “ fol-de-lols” at the top of his 
voice. After they had gone I tendered 
my resignation and demanded its instant 
acceptance. Not another meal would I 
cook. “I don’t blame the boys,” said I. 
“ By rights they all ought to leave in a 
body. I wouldn’t eat such grub of any 
other man’s cooking, and I don’t want to 
be responsible for turning your cattle 
loose on the range. I’m going after a 
turkey for bur Sunday dinner and you 
can hustle a new cook.” 

So I started before daybreak next 
morning, hoping that a day of sport 
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would smooth my ruffled temper. Since 
the loss of my old rifle when the steam- 
boat burned, I had purchased a new Mar- 
lin—a .44-40—and had had no cause to 
complain of its lack of power and pene- 
tration as compared with the heavier arm. 
As a matter of fact, considering that I 
intended to never again visit the Rocky 
Mountains, and consequently would meet 
no game bigger than deer and black bear, 
it would be useless to burden myself with 
a heavier arm. Another advantage was 
that the .44-40 cartridges are obtainable 
anywhere, especially in the cattle country, 
where that is a favorite revolver calibre. 

Crossing the creek, for the first mile or 
two I traveled due north to reach the 
main east and west trail, over which | 
could make better speed than through the 
woods. It was still too dark for accurate 
shooting when I made out the bulk of a 
turkey on the limb of a post oak, at which 
I took a snap shot as it was upon the 
point of flying. I expected nothing bet- 
ter than a clear miss and therefore was 
not disappointed. A little farther I struck 
the trail, and before riding along it a 
hundred yards discovered a saddled horse 
grazing in a bit of open ground, recogniz- 
ing it at once as the one Walker had rid- 
den away the night before. It would not 
permit a very close approach, but trotted 
along before me. Presently I saw it turn 
from the trail, as though to pass some ob- 
ject, and this I immediately saw to be 
the body of aman. It was Walker—alive 
but unconscious. He lay doubled up on 
his side and from all signs had hardly 
struggled or stirred after falling. A 
round hole cleanly cut showed in the 
black leather of his sixshooter belt where 
it crossed the left hip and the clothing 
underneath was marked with streaks of 
blood. The revolver was still in its scab- 
bard. There was nothing to show 
whether he had received his wound five 
minutes before or as many hours, for the 
bleeding had practically all been internal. 
The bullet I had fired at the turkey could 
by no chance have done this, since its 
course had been almost in an opposite di- 
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rection. I was glad that this was so, for 
I bore Walker no ill-will. On the other 
hand, I would certainly have heard any 
shot fired after leaving the ranch or prob- 
ably for an hour before my departure. 
The morning was very. still and the re- 
port of a rifle or revolver travels far. 
Here I had proof positive that Walker 
had been shot at least two hours before; 
yet from appearances he might have just 
that moment fallen from his horse. While 
[ still held his wrist the pulse stopped 
throbbing. Suddenly theré was the sound 
of hoof-beats upon the trail to the west- 
ward and I sprang to my feet, filled with 
a sudden terror. Walker was dead— 
whoever might be coming had certainly 
heard the shot fired not fifteen minutes 
before—they would find me here, and 
later learn of the quarrel at the ranch. 
Any Indian Territory dweller would 
mentally convict me of murder on such 
testimony; why should a United States 
Judge be expected to decide differently ? 
With ali my newly awakened, unreason- 
ing terror I took time to measure the 
hole in Walker’s belt with a rifle car- 
tridge. How long this seemed to take! 
and how my fingers trembled! Such a 
test amounted to nothing, for a bullet 
would hardly cut its full size in tough 
leather ; besides, the difference of a hun- 
dredth-inch would not be appreciable, and 
the majority of rifles and belt revolvers 
then used in the Territory were of either 
.44 or .45 calibre. The cartridge slipped 
from my hand and I seemed to be hours 
recovering it. My legs were strangely 
weak and wobbly as I staggered to my 
horse and only by the greatest effort could 
I pull up into the saddle. Yet I was well 
away in the woods while the horseman 
whose approach I had detected was still 
beyond sight in the grey fog of dawn. 
At the ranch Logan asked the cause of 
my return and the other boys eyed me 
with silent curiosity, except one who en- 
quired what I had shot at. My fears, for 
a moment at rest, were again aroused. In 
escaping one witness I had found a dozen 
others, and the chain of evidence would 











be complete when some Indian trailer had 
tracked me in my flight from where the 
body lay. I gave Logan some excuse 
about forgetting my tobacco or pipe, I 
forget which, hastily gathered some of 
my small belongings that I did not wish 
to leave behind, and again mounted and 
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had hurried to avoid was Phipps. Walker 
had brought up the old quarrel after leav- 
ing the ranch, the lie was passed and he 
reached for his gun, but Phipps proved 
quickest in the draw and on trigger. 
Thinking his adversary dead, the slayer 
had ridden to the nearest town and sur- 























‘While I still held his wrist the pulse stopped throbbing and I heard the sound of hoof-beats upon 
the trail to the westward.”’ 


Drawn by CARL MAUCH. 





rode away. This time I headed east- 
ward; for I noticed, before any of the 
rest, that a rider was hurriedly approach- 
ing from the north. I rode slowiy until I 


gained the woods; then turned south- 
ward at my best speed. Three long years 
afterwards I learned that the horseman I 





rendered—then guided a posse to the 
spot where the fight had occurred. It 
was the approach of this party that I had 
heard and had I deferred my flight a few 
minutes I would have been spared many 
hardships and years of uneasiness. 
Sundown found me forty miles nearer 
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the Texas line, tired and worn from hard 
riding but still eager to get farther from 
danger. The condition of my horse alone 
prevented me from crossing Red River 
before I slept. I had ridden him barely 
a dozen miles in the past five months, be- 
yond daily rounds of my traps, and 
though fat and fit, he had wearied quite 
as quickly as his master. During the day 
I had avoided the main traveled roads as 
much as possible and believed myself seen 
by very few people; yet caution seemed 
to demand that I should hide myself for 
the night. The country I was then trav- 
ersing was not heavily wooded, belts of 
pine and gum succeeding narrow prairie 
strips, but off to the left lay the blue- 
black of the big timber—probably a 
swampy stretch, since all the ground for 
the past ten miles had been low and fiat. 
A barbed wire fence cut me off from the 
point I desired to reach, enclosing a big 
pasture and, next the woods, a consid- 
erable bit of cultivated land. I followed 
the fence, keeping an open eye ahead and 
intending to sheer away in case I saw 
any One. Quite a little patch had been 
seeded to winter wheat, which was now 
something better than knee high, and as I 
passed it a perfect string of turkeys came 
over the fence not twenty yards in ad- 
vance of my horse. Their color declared 
them of the wild species, but they did 
not appear to be very badly frightened, for 
they barely rose higher than enough to 
clear the fence and would then settle to 
the ground, some of them trotting away 
while others stopped and collected in 
bunches. I had not thought about tur- 
key hunting since early that morning, but 
this unexpected sight drove every other 
idea from mind. When the smoke cleared 
there were five of them down and the last 
of the flock were just disappearing, heel- 
ing it lively along the fence. 

“Them are tame turkeys, Mister,” de- 
clared a mild voice near at hand; “I 
don’t blame you for the mistake, but if 
it’s all the same to you I would thank you 
for fifty cents apiece for them you’ve 
killed.” 
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At first I could not see the speaker, but 
presently a man with grizzled beard 
straightened up in a bunch of scrub 
bushes and I noted that he held a shot- 
gun conveniently in the hollow of his 
left arm, while a big revolver swung at 
his hip. ‘I thought you was another 
feller,” he said, in apology for his am- 
bushment; “I’m a deputy sheriff, you 
see, an’ had news that a hoss thief from 
the Cherokee Nation was headed this 
way. ‘ That’s him!’ said I, when [ seed 
you circlin’ the field; but when you lit 
into them turkeys I knowed better.” 

About the only course left open for me, 
after that, was to explain that I was hop- 
ing to stop over-night with him and 
thought that a few young turkeys would 
be acceptable to the cook. I was willing 
to pay for my mistake, the more so since 
I had now discovered the house, a few 
hundred yards away, and could see that 
the remnant of the flock had escaped 
exactly in its direction. ‘ Besides,” said 
I, “ when a man goes crazy and tries to 
hog everything in sight, he ought to be 
learned a lesson. One shot should have 
satisfied me.” 

“What! One little measly old turkey 
for my hull fam’ly? Wait till you see 
‘em eat. No, sir! I don't take no 
money. You meant all right, an’ I reck- 
on I don’t play it that low down on a vis- 
itor. It was wuth right smart to see sech 
shootin’.” 

So that night I camped much more 
comfortably than I had expected, though 
fear of pursuit spoiled my rest and I was 
heartily ashamed of the lies told to ex- 
plain my presence in that section of coun- 
try. It seemed a straight enough story 
in the telling, but there must have been 
a thin spot in it somewhere, for next 
morning, when I made a bluff of asking 
directions to the Kiamishi country, the 
old man gruffly interrupted: “ Don’t tell 
me nothin’ an’ I won’t know it. With 
odd trips to Arkansaw, I’ve been in the 
Nation twenty years an’ have seen fellers 
on the skip afore I seen you; an’ many’s 
the time I’ve arrested better men than 







































myself, jes’ because some fool has done 
swore out papers for ’em. I sorter like 
your style an’ would like you to stay 
longer; but them that ride fastest gen’- 
rally git furdest. Wait a minit, though 
—my old woman is fixin’ some fried tur- 
key an’ cornbread to kerry with you for 
a lunch.” 

I was tempted by the old man’s kindli- 
ness to tell him all about my trouble, 
which would certainly have been the most 
sensible thing to do. In fact, I tried, only 
to be cut short with “Don’t tell me a 
thing. It’s my business to arrest all 
known lawbreakers an’ when a feller con- 
fesses, the stuff’s off. Good-bye, stran- 
ger. Glad you called—an’ when times git 
easier with you, come ag’in.” 

So I retraced my steps to the road and 
pushed on southward. Along about the 
iniddle of the forenoon a couple of horse- 
men showed up on my trail and hailed 
me. They were at least a quarter of a 
mile behind, but, when I refused to wait 
for them, spurred into a run and were 
soon dangerously close. I turned into 
the woods a few yards, dismounted and 
sheltered behind a tree. ‘“ Ride on,” said 
I, as they halted, “ I’m willin’ to give you 
the road, but don’t look back.” I guess 
they were quite as surprised as they 
looked. It is all plain enough to me now 
that I had been mistaken for some ac- 
quaintance, though at the time I was sure 
they were United States marshals. At 
any rate, I took no more chances on 
main traveled roads, keeping in the woods 
until I struck Red River some ten miles 
above Harris’ Ferry, where I crossed 
after nightfall by swimming my horse, 
eventually reaching Clarksville, Texas, 
before daybreak. Here, as I had already 
planned, I sought and found a purchaser 
for my horse and saddle, and bought a 
canvas case for my rifle. The first east- 


bound train carried me to Texarkana. I 
was determined to overlook no precau- 
tion, so at the first barber shop encoun- 
tered I left beard, mustache and nearly 
all my .hair—the first and only time my 
upper lip ever felt a razor. 


A new suit 
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of clothes completed my disguise, and, 
after a first look in the glass, much of my 
nervousness vanished. No one on earth 
could have recognized me as Tred EI- 
liott. 

From Texarkana—where? Chance set- 
tled this question for me. It was impru- 
dent to stay too long here, for I had spent 
some time in the town several years be- 
fore (as related in an earlier chapter) 
and there was danger of being recog- 
nized by a former acquaintance. A Texas 
horse trader, bound to Southeastern 
Arkansaw with a drove of mustangs, 
complained in my hearing of being short- 
handed, and I hired to him at once. I 
was to be paid $2 a day outside of ex- 
penses, but, after two days’ riding 
through a heavy rain, I gave up the job 
in disgust, forfeiting back wages. A 
passing wagon gave me a lift to the near- 
est town, where, under pretence of seek- 
ing a location for a Tennesseean colony, 
I staid as long as prudence seemed to 
warrant. And meantime the price of 
farm lands in that vicinity went up by 
leaps and bounds, proving that values are 
gauged by demand. 





CHAPTER XXIII. 
The Story of a Broken Sword. 


The happenings of the next few years 
offer nothing worthy of relation. It was, 
as I have said, three years before a chance 
ieeting with an Indian Territory cattle 
buyer unraveled the mystery of Walker’s 
killing, and in the meantime I had lived 
in a little cabin on the Washita River, 
near the Louisiana line, hunting, trapping 
or fishing, whichever was most profitable 
for the time being. When I was a boy, 
Father had taught me how to shoe a horse 
and do other rough blacksmithing—near- 
ly all farmers in those days finding it 
cheaper and handier to own a forge and 
a few tools than to run to town with 
every broken plow or trace chain—and 
after thirty years or more this knowledge 
proved of value. I had bought a new 
rifle—a .25-20 Remington—and had an 
opportunity to trade the old Marlin to a 
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neighboring planter for a small lot of 
tools, left on his hands by an absconding 
renter. It was in the bargain that he 
should give me all the plantation work 
to do, and in the course of time my repu- 
tation as a blacksmith spread over half 
the county—principally because I had 
learned from a book of “Trade Secrets” 
the art of welding cast steel or iron as 
readily as wrought. A great deal of gun 
repairing came my way, for in tempering 
springs I was more than ordinarily suc- 
cessful ; besides, I had made a life’s study 
of guns, while some of my business rivals 
could not even dismount and re-assemble 
a repeating rifle. Quite a business might 
have been built up, had I cared to stick 
close at work. In fact, the merchants in 
two of the nearest towns offered me shop- 
room rent free if I would consent to move 
out of the woods, believing the work 
would follow and bring a little trade 
with it. 

A good many curious jobs were 
brought me, some of them beyond the 
skill of any smith that ever lived. One 
of the strangest incidents of this sort I 
will relate, for it flavors of the old feudal 
days more than of the present time. Late 
one November night there came a knock 
at the door and a strange voice announced 
that its owner had ridden far to see me on 
business. A brass hand-lamp and 
matches were always ready on an in- 
verted cracker box at my bedside—to- 
gether with pipes and tobacco—and I 
merely reached a hand from under the 
blankets and started a light before calling 
“Come in!” The man who entered 
could not see the big revolver that com- 
manded the doorway, but a swing of my 
left arm would have freed it from its 
concealment. “Take that chair by the 
fireplace,” said I, and my visitor thanked 
me and seated himself, while I leisurely 
dressed. He was very tall and slim and 
at first glance I thought him very old, for 
his hair and long pointed beard were 
white as snow. The face, however, 
seemed to be that of a man not a day 
beyond 50 and his eyes were full and 
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keen. “I have a bit of work for you,” 
said he, unwrapping a long paper pack- 
age, “and will give you $10 if you will 
finish it before daylight and forget it be- 
fore sunrise.” 

He handed me the broken halves of a 
sword, snapped midway of the blade. | 
have never seen another such a weapon; 
the steel was narrow and thin, and bore 
in gold inlay an inscription that I could 
not decipher. The guard around the hilt 
was of gold and silver wire interlaced, 
and in the solid metal were numerous 
tinv sockets which doubtless had once 
held gems of value. I took the broken 
blade-tip in my two hands and bent it 
like a bow. 

“T have heard of Toledo blades,” said 
I, looking at my visitor questioningly. 

“This was one,” he replied. “ As we 
are strangers to each other, and you will 
never see nor hear of me again, I don't 
mind admitting that my grandfather was 
with LaFitte. His ancestors, as far back 
as I have knowledge, sailed the southern 
seas under the black flag and this sword 
has been in the family for more than 200 
years. It is a tradition that no man 
ever survived the touch of its point. Pos- 
sibly this is false. I was also told that 
the blade could not be broken by a thrust: 
yet you see it here.” 

“Tt is a square break,” said J, after a 
close scrutiny; “there might have been 
an old flaw, but I can’t detect it.” I 
fumbled in a box for my magnifying 
glass and took the sword nearer the 
lamp. ‘There is blood here,” | 
claimed. 

“It was bloody to the hilt last night 
at this hour,” was the quiet response, 
“but that has nothing to do with my 
business here. Can the blade be 
mended ?” 

“It can never be made the same as 
before. A lap weld—lapping the pieces 
at the break and forging them down to 
the old thickness—will destroy the in- 
scription ; what is called a ‘ jump weld’ 
is impracticable, for I can’t hammer on 
that thin, sharp point. 


exX- 


It can be brazed 

















together and show only a thin line of 
the metal used, but this, too, will melt 
out the gold letters.” 

“Ts there no other way?” 

“TI can stick the pieces together with 
a chemical—but this way will not answer 
if you are accustomed to thrust so hard.” 

He showed his teeth in a harsh, cack- 
ling laugh. “ The point struck a half-ton 
of steel—the wall of an office safe. For 
that matter, the weapon will probably 
never again know the taste of blood ; for 
the old pirate breed dies with me, and I 
have directed that ‘ Morgan’s sword’ 
shall be placed in my coffin. Did you 
ever hear of Morgan?” 

I hadn’t at the time ; so, while I kindled 
a fire in the forge and toiled with the bel- 
lows and hammer, my visitor told me 
of the days when the Gulf of Mexico was 
dangerous sailing ground for richly la- 
den vessels, and when even inland cities 
were not secure from pirate attacks. I 
have since read up on the subject and 
know that most of his tales were true, 
but at the time I was inclined to believe 
them lies. In a half-hour the job was 
completed and the ten dollars in my 
pocket. “Don’t make any mistakes 
about me,” he said, as he tightened the 
reins on his horse. “ God knows I have 
tried to be honest and livé down the old 
family failing. He was of my own blood 
—I had been more than a father to him 
—and he tried to rob me. The old sword 
has well earned its rest.” Then he was 
gone and no word of the matter ever 
reached me afterwards. 

I had occasionally written home to 
Father and heard from him in reply. He 
still lived in the Missouri hills and made 
annual hunting trips to the St. Francis 
River bottoms, and reported the health 
of the family good. So I was surprised 
as well as grieved to hear, in August, 
1893, that he had suddenly died. My 
step-mother wanted me to come home 
and advise with her how best to plan 
for the future ; so I disposed of my shop 
and all other belongings except my Rem- 
ington, and in a couple of days was tell- 
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ing my adventures to Little Dave, who 
was now quite a chunk of a boy and a 
true chip of the old block. Father had 
developed a good deal of shrewdness in 
handling his wife’s property, selling much 
of the land and investing the proceeds in 
young stock, which he bought in the 
spring and sold again when cold weather 
came and the open range failed in pas- 
turage. As all the real estate was in my 
step-mother’s name, there was no estate 
to be legally settled and in fact no busi- 
ness requiring my attention. I staid 
only a few days, but still long enough 
to outlast my welcome. The boy was 
destined to be anything save what his 
father had been, and when there was talk 
of the bad influence I might exert over 
him, it was sufficient hint for me to ex- 
press regrets that business called me 
away. The last time I saw my brother 
—two years ago—he owned quite an 
armory of rifles and shotguns and was 
a subscriber for six different sportsmen’s 
weeklies and magazines. If I live until 
he is 21, we are going on an all-winter’s 
hunt somewhere, but until that time I 
have promised to deny myself his com- 


pany. If he goes “wrong” it will be 
without prompting or connivance of 
mine. 


My eyesight had commenced to fail 
me, though not because of extreme age, 
for I was only a few years past forty. 
I could not see so well for difficult shots, 
and, especially when using open sights, 
I found it impossible to “ draw down in 
the notch.” At the suggestion of a St. 
Louis gunsmith I sent my Remington 
East and had it fitted with a telescope, 
the first of the kind I had ever seen. 
After this the trouble was not with my 
eyes, but in holding the cross hairs on 
the spot. If any rifleman flatters himself 
that his nerves are perfectly steady, let 
him try a telescope and he will learn bet- 
ter. The best of us shoot on the “ wob- 


ble,” and hitting the spot is merely a mat- 
ter of knowing when to pull trigger. 
Ten dollars’ worth of cartridges were 
spent in getting used to the new condi- 
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tions, but in the end I was reasonably 
sure of hitting a six-inch circle off-hand 
at 200 yards, which exceeds the skill of 
most hunters I have known. 

Sanford, my boy partner in the trad- 
ing-boat days, came South that fall with 
a party of young friends and hired me 
to guide them on a hunt. There were 
four of the boys, Sanford several years 
the oldest of the lot, while the youngest 
—his brother—was just turned 14. They 
had, benefiting by their leader’s advice, 
escaped the common error of parties 
from the North and were not burdened 
with unnecessary equipment. There was 
not a rifle, big or little, whereas I had 
expected to see a lot of .30-40 and 
.50-125 repeaters. I felt a bit dubious 
of the shotguns that were unpacked and 
exhibited for my approval. They were 
all brand-new and exactly alike—2o- 
gauge double barrels, short and light- 
weight—and there were 4 cases of shells 
for them, 500 in each. The guns looked 
to be mere toys, and I figured that the 
work of getting meat for camp use would 
devolve wholly on myself. I had met 
the boys at Hoxie and from here we took 
the train toward Memphis, stopping in 
the St. Francis sunk lands, and finally lo- 
cating camp some five miles from the rail- 
road. I was suffering from rheumatism 
and certainly in no condition for hard 
hunting. However, I thought the boys 
would be content to stay close for a few 
days, even if they were not too timid to 
wander far from camp. They were all 
crazy on the subject of woodcraft and 
nothing would do them short of building 
a cabin. Sanford was a good hand with 
the axe, there were plenty of saplings 
handy, and lots of cypress bark in a dry 
brake where loggers had worked a few 
years before; so I let them do the work 
and merely supervised construction. At 


noon on the second day we had a cabin’ 


completed, snug enough unless heavy 
rains came, and susceptible of being kept 
dry then by adding another layer to the 
roof. Meanwhile not a shot had been 
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fired, though squirrels were barking all 
around, and frequently in sight. 

After dinner I gave each of the boys 
a box of shells and mapped for each a 
separate course. “ Don’t go over a mile 
or two,” I said. “ The best way would 
be to stop in half a mile, sit down and 
let the squirrels come to you. Don’t 
try to come back to camp until you hear 
the horn blow, which will be at sunset; 
then come straight and as quick as you 
can walk.” All of which was good, sen- 
sible instruction, always providing the 
horn was blown at the appointed time. 
That it wasn’t was wholly the fault of 
Tredway H. Elliott. Even the wisest 
of people will sometimes make mistakes, 
and I was always far from reliable when 
big game tempted me from the path of 
duty. Lonny, the little fellow, found a 
squirrel before he got out of sight of 
camp. The double bark of the baby shot- 
gun started the others toward him on the 
run, but I yelled to them that each should 
attend to his own business and follow the 
general plan of campaign. In a few min- 
utes I could hear a desultory popping 
from all points of the compass and knew 
that the “ kids”” were happy. Never be- 
fore had such a cyclone of destruction 
descended upon the hapless squirrels of 
that region! “It’s a pity that Sanford 
hasn’t got a sure-enough gun,” I thought. 
“We've got to have squirrel for supper 
and I don’t feel like taking to the woods.” 





CHAPTER XXIV. 
How I Chased a Cat. 

As I sat in-camp listening to the 
youngsters bombarding squirrels, every 
minute the fact was borne in upon me 
forcibly that I would have to get busy 
with the little Remington or eat bacon 
for supper. It was noticeable that there 
was generally both barrels fired in quick 
succession, or as quickly as an inexperi- 
enced boy could be expected to handle a 
shotgun, and sometimes a third and 
fourth report would speedily follow. 
“ Missing ’em with beautiful regularity,” 
I thought—“ always the way, when you 




















start a lot of kids out with popguns.” 
I noticed, too, that two of the guns had 
drifted together, evidently the Bates boys 
—for Sanford and his brother could be 
heard in the directions I had started 
them. Bob Bates had started due north, 
but had swung to the west and joined his 
brother ; so there was unoccupied ground 
for myself whenever I cared to start 
out. I waited until the sun was about 
an hour high, in the meantime peeling 
some potatoes and onions and putting 
them to boil over the fire with a piece of 
salt pork for seasoning. I had no in- 
tention of wandering far away, for my 
rheumatism had grown worse and walk- 
ing was quite painful. There would be 
no trouble finding squirrels, and, in 
counting the cartridges I put in my 
pocket, allowance for but one miss was 
made: 11 loads must bring me Io squir- 
rels. The first three found were little 
greys, all in one tree and all easy head 
shots; farther on a big fox squirrel 
showed himself in a tall hickory, but 1 
could see only his hips and wasted ten or 
fifteen minutes in turning him to my 
fancy. After that no more were found 
on the low ridge I was hunting. 

A short distance to the left lay an 
arm of the sunken lands, a shallow bayou 
fringed with cypress trees. Here I 
thought I might find a litter of young 
squirrels among the pin oaks close to 
their den tree. As I was silently pushing 
my way through the intervening growth 
of Spanish needles a glimpse of some- 
thing white caught my eye ahead. It 
was moving along in a course similar to 
to my own and at first I could not make 
up my mind to its identity; but pres- 
ently the animal sprang upon a fallen 
tree and I caught a quick sight through 
the ’scope and fired. I guess an albino 
wildcat is a rarity in any range; at all 
events, that was the first and only one 
I have ever heard of and I was anxious 
to kill it—a bit too anxious, as it hap- 
pened. By waiting a little I might have 
had an easy shot. As it was, I merely 
rolled it off the log with a broken fore- 
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leg. It was up and hobbling away be- 
fore I could get to it, offering every 
chance for a finishing shot. It occurred 
to me, however, that the skin was much 
too valuable to risk mutilating it further. 
The cat was heading straight for the 
bayou and would hardly take water. 
Maybe it was hurt worse than appeared 
and would fall dead before going far. 
At any rate, I could overtake and club 
it to death, Down went my rifle, up 
came the first broken limb at hand, and 
away I hobbled in pursuit—gaining from 
the first and confident of success. Prob- 
ably an impartial observer would have 
thought that a very entertaining race 
and there would have been room for a 
bet either way on the result. It was 
lucky the boys were not there to see me, 
for only that morning I had warned them 
against, on any account, dropping their 
guns to chase wounded game. It is al- 
ways so much easier to preach than to 
practice ! 

At the waters’ edge the cat turned, as 
I had expected, but only far enough to 
reach a string of logs crossing the bayou. 
They lay in barely a foot of water, but 
the first log in the series was a couple 
of vards from the shore with only a very 
“ slick ” sycamore limb between to offer 
a dry foothold. I was particularly 
anxious to not get wet—rheumatic suf- 
ferers know the penalty of carelessness 
in this respect—but the crossing looked 
easy, and beyond the bayou was a stretch 
of open woods where I could soon bring 
the chase to an end. As I sprang for 
the limb I felt my right leg yield under 
me, my left struck a few inches short, 
and I felt myself slip and pitch forward. 
I can remember knowing that I must in- 
evitably hit that log with my head. The 
shock, itself, I cannot recall feeling. 

When sense returned I found myself 
lying in the water with my head resting 
on a sodden chunk. The barest chance 
had saved me from drowning. That 
blesséd bit of water-soaked ash! had it 
settled into the mud a foot in either di- 
rection apart from where it lay,my years 
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of woods life would have ended there 
and then. I opened my eyes to pitchy 
darkness, rolled on my side and found 
the water closing over my face and hast- 
ily struggled to a sitting position. Sev- 
eral minutes must have elapsed before 
my situation was fully realized. In 
fact, the weak Toot! toot! of a horn in 
the near distance was twice repeated at 
intervals before I could get it through 
my addled brain that some one else was 
performing the duty I had set myself. 
Next, I had to decide in which direction 
lay the nearest shore, but an upward 
glance at the cypress boughs against the 
sky decided this question. I tried to 
get on my feet, but found my legs too 
stiff from long immersion in the chilly 
water; so I rolled over on my stomach 
and crawled out, much after the fashion 
of a disabled alligator. And still, at reg- 
ular intervals, the horn kept feebly blow- 
ing. 

Only an old, seasoned woodsman cart 
understand how badly I hated to answer 
that signal. Consider the circumstanccs. 
But there was no other way—especially 
after I had searched my pockets and 
found the waterproof matchbox missing. 
As the blood commenced circulating in 
my half-frozen limbs the pain was some- 
thing excruciating. I must have dry 
clothing, and inward and outward warm- 
ing, without delay. I yelled with all 
the strength of my lungs and in reply 
came a chorus of boyish shouts which 
were as the sweetest of music to my ears. 
“Come here!” I yelled—“ all of you!” 
for I was consumed with anxiety to learn 
that my little flock had all safely reached 
camp. It seemed that they were a long 
time reaching me, for Sanford took the 
lead and paused at every 100 yards to 
light fires that would serve as guides on 
the return trip. All my calling could not 
hurry him beyond this precautionary act; 
but after a while Bob Bates grew impa- 
tient and came to me and presently all 
four of the boys were there hustling after 
dry wood and starting a blaze. San- 
ford—imost thoughtful of boys—had 
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come prepared for exigencies, for his 
first thought was to hand me a half-pint 
of whiskey. Then I stripped to my 
shoes, draped myself in a blanket with 
which little Lonny had been burdened, 
and, as I warmed myself before the blaze, 
found voice to protest against Sanford’s 
determination to build a litter for carry- 
ing me to camp. The distance in a di- 
rect line was but little over a half-mile, 
but yet the string of guide-fires were 
something more than useful as affording 
comfortable stopping places. The whis- 
key was all gone before our journey 
ended, most of it used as outward ap- 
plication. I will never forget those boys 
for’ their kindness to a decrepit and 
wholly incompetent guide, who had 
proven his uselessness at the very outset 
of their hunt. And how cruelly I had 
misjudged them! There seemed to be 
squirrels everywhere, heaped in the cor- 
ners of the cabin—hanging in strings 
from the trees outside. “ Until today,” 
said Sanford, “ I’ve always doubted those 
stories of squirrels migrating, but I guess 
they’re true. Bob and Charlie struck 
them right. away—there seemed to be 
dozens in every tree—and after a while 
Lonny and I went to the racket of their 
guns. I came to camp after more shells 
for all of us, just about the time you got 
after that cat, and we kept on shooting 
as long as we could see.’”’ A count de- 
veloped that they had expended 180 
shells and killed 127 squirrels. I have 
known worse scores made by older hunt- 
ers with full-grown guns. Of course, I 
had to scold the boys for butchering so 
much more game than we could possibly 
make use of before it spoiled. They rec- 
ognized their error, but it turned out in 
the end to be less serious than I thought. 
We had a visitor next day—a farmer 
living several miles nearer the railroad 
—who proposed marketing the squirrels 
and paying us for them with butter and 
eggs. However, after that, until the mi- 
gration had passed, I permitted the boys 
to kill only 3 squirrels a day each, which 
were no more than either of them could 








eat. 1 have yet to see the person who 
would tire of fried or stewed squirrel: 
It is the sweetest, best meat our woods 
afford. 

The morning after my adventure San- 
ford recovered the Remington, and, 
crossing the log I had failed to nego- 
tiate, trailed the wounded wildcat to 
where it had taken refuge in a hollow 
tree. So far he had exhibited the skill 
of a trained woodsman, as the animal had 
bled but little and was difficult to track ; 
the boyish inexperience was proven when 
he saw the gleam of angry eyes in the 
hollow and gave them two loads of No. 
7 shot at less than 10 ft. There was but 
little white fur left—not a whole patch 
of skin as big as your hand; and so, after 
all, I lost my trophy and had all the risk 
and suffering for nothing. All the next 
week camp was good enough for me, 
one or the other of the boys usually keep- 
ing me company. During this interval 
little game was killed, aside from the 
daily allowance of squirrels. A few 
ducks came in on the heels of a cold 
snap and might have given us some good 
sport if we had had a boat. Sanford 
built a raft and with its aid retrieved a 
half-dozen mallards, shot on the bayou 
and nearby lake, but it was unwieldly 
and the water generally too shallow for 
floating it. 

When the expected happened and one 
of the boys lost himself so effectually 
that he staid in the woods 24 hours, I 


had to stir out again, though reluctantly. 


Bobby Bates was the unfortunate one 
and I was very glad that it was not Little 
Lonny, for I think that a night alone in 
the woods would have frightened him 
out of his senses. Bobby needed an ex- 
perience of the kind to reduce his self- 
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conceit. We at last found him, fully. four 
miles from camp, half starved and wholly 
glad to be discovered. In his wanderings 
he had crossed three plain roads, either 
of which would have taken him to a set- 
tlement by following it a short distance. 
He had clung to his gun, saw game 
every hour of daylight and had plenty of 
matches in his pocket, but was too badly 
“rattled” to think of providing himself ‘ 
a meal. The “kid” (Lonny) distin- 
guished himself a week or so afterwards 
by smoking four coons out of one hollow 
tree and incidentally setting the woods 
afire. More than 100 square miles of 
territory burned over before rains put 
out the blaze and we had to back-fire 
around the cabin to save it. Lonny 
grieved a great deal over this catastro- 
phe and was only partly pacified by the 
argument that it made our hunting bet- 
ter beyond the bayou, which the fire had 
not crossed. There were quite a few 
deer in the country, but Sanford and 
myself were the only ones who scored 
on them—the little Remington doing all 
the work. There were buckshot loads 
for the 20-bores, but someway it always 
chanced that small shot were in the bar- 
rels when deer jumped up and the three 
younger lads could never bring them- 
selves down to still-hunting for deer 
alone. In killing wild turkeys they were 
more fortunate, getting one or two each. 
Everything considered, we had a very 
pleasant and successful hunt ; the weather 
fortunately remained favorable during 
the month we were in camp, and, as San- 
ford gleefully remarked when we parted 
company at the railroad, “ Not one of 
the children as much as had the croup 
or colic.” 
To be continued. 
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HE season for summer travel is 
over, hotels and many cottages are 
closed, the crowd is gone, bath 

houses closed and the toot of the auto- 
mobile is no longer heard; but to those 
who braved the September gales and 
have remained till glorious October this 
coast offers attractions unknown in sum- 
mer—for the duck-shooting season is on. 

The pedestrian on the massive granite 
floors at the outer point of Cape Ann, 
looking seaward at almost any hour, 
may see a long black line against the 
sky, passing the end of the cape from 
northward and rounding it to the south- 
east. It is only about one minute from 
the time a flock appears coming around 
Halibut Point till it disappears over to- 
ward Gloucester, for these flocks travel 
at a rate of from 60 to 70 miles an hour. 

Those who make a business of duck 
shooting go out in boats with decoys; 
but many of the boys, not equipped with 
these, build coverts among the rocks on 
the point and watch, in hope of a flock 
chancing to pass near enough for a shot 
from land. Meanwhile the hunter from 
the city comes down well equipped with 
dog and gun, goes out in a boat with a 
long string of decoys and shoots many a 
duck, but Alas! “there’s many a slip”; 
in the wild tumble of the waves it is 
often impossible to find the duck unless, 
perchance, the inrushing tide carry it 
near enough to the rocks for the waiting 
dog to rush in and seize it. 

Another game bird is found here which 
is somewhat rare in this country. Some 
































years ago a number of English pheas- 
ants were brought to Cape Ann, and, 
being protected, have multiplied and are 
now abundant. They run in the thickets 
of bushes near the shore, feeding on the 
wild berries, and in winter go back into 
the thick woods. The fortunate early 
riser may chance to see one occasionally, 
sitting on one of the rocks in the bushy 
pastures, preening his pretty green and 
gold plumage in the early morning sun- 
shine. 

This morning is cloudy, the ocean sul- 
len, heaving restlessly after yesterday’s 
storm ; no wind nor white caps today, but 
the waves tumble in over the mammoth 
rocks with a force reminiscent of yester- 
day’s upheaval. It is just the morning 
for a walk to Halibut Point by the shore 
path which wanders along, sometimes 
over the rocks and again back a little 
further among the bushes, but always in 
sight of the sea. The bushes show a few 
late berries and the barberries are just 
in their glory with their strings of scar- 
let pendants. Spikes of goldenrod, like 
flaming torches, light the pathway, and 
combine with the purple of the wild as- 
ter, the glossy green of the cat briar 
and the brilliant scarlet of the ivy to 
form most gorgeous combinations of 
color. 

Off to the right sea gulls are soaring 
and dipping and now a large flock of 
ducks passes high in adr, stretching out 
in long straight file, then breaking, gath- 
ers first into a bunch at the head of the 
fiic, then scatters a little and forms a 
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group; now they close suddenly into a 
compact knot and drop close to the water, 
moving rapidly—a dark spot just over 
the waves. The report of a gun toward 
Halibut Point may account for these pre- 
cautionary manceuvres. 

As the path approaches the marsh this 
side the point an immense flock of birds 
appears, circling around over where the 
granite needle of Halibut stretches north- 





ward into Old Ocean. Swallows! Mill- 
ions of them! flocking for their south- 
ward journey. Now the dark mass floats 
down over the marsh and seems to gather 
at one spot; the restless creatures are 
actually lighting on the bushes. But they 
do not remain still long. In little clouds, 
like tiny puffs of smoke, they rise here 
and there till the whole vast mass of 
wings is again in motion, and, rising, 
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they scatter—some out over the sea, 
some toward the land. As they pass 
close by, their pure white breasts mark 
them as tree swallows; they are probably 
feeding on the bayberries in the marsh. 
Here and there the iridescent red and 
blue of the barn swallow may be seen 
among them. Looking upward at their 
forms outlined against the sky, the tail 
of the tree swallow is shaped like a very 
broad V; while that of the barn swal- 
low is like an old-fashioned two-tined 
fork—thus, U. 

From the farther side of Halibut Point 
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sweep and wash on these flat rocks. In 
their crevices, close by all this rush and 
roar, bloom the tiny scarlet blossoms of 
the pimpernel, giving us one of Nature’s 
contrasts. 

Just out a little way from shore is a 
boy in a boat with a long string of de- 
coys. Frequently flocks of duck pass, 
many of them out of range. At length 
a small flock flies near, circles round, 
and, regardless of the threatening dan- 
ger, one settles down close by the decoy, 
when Bang!—then again, Bang! The 
frightened flock passes on—leaving two 























SPOUTING ROCK. Extreme point of Cape Ann. 





there is a fine view of the distant coast 
of Maine—off to the northwest. At this 
western side of the point the rocks lie 
in great tumbled heaps, as if cast up by 
the waves. At one spot a natural bridge 
is formed by one of these immense 
boulders lying across two others. Un- 
derneath this bridge the tide comes rush- 
ing in with an explosive rush and roar 
and bursts out in a cloud of spray in the 
face of the looker on. At times a wave 
higher than the rest sweeps clear over 
the rock and forms a waterfall. | Still 
farther around to the west the waves are 
curling up in long rollers with a steady 





of their number behind as tribute to our 
young sportsman. 

The noontide hour approaches, the sun 
comes out and a wonderful new world 
appears: soft blue sky, brilliant blue sea 
and warm, fragrant fields of green 
where the heat brings out the delicious 
odors of sweet fern and bayberry. What 
a difference a little sunshine makes! The 
swallows like it. They settle in swarms 
on the rocks, which are black with them. 

The: homeward path leads up the hill- 
side, through the bushes where song 
sparrows. are chirping, goldfinches call- 
ing “tee-weet! tee-weet!” and cedar 























waxwings softly whispering to each other 
as they feast on the wild cherries. In 
this bit of woodland a flicker calls “ kee- 
yer!” and with sudden whirr of wings a 
flock of young pheasants scatter while 
their mother flies up in plain sight close 
by the path which leads through the pine 
woods. The feathery pine tops against 
the blue of the sky, the pleasant warmth 
of the autumn sunshine, sifting through 
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and drawing out the incense of their 
spicy fragrance, suggests: 

“‘The peace of Nature oozing from her sod, 
When face to face with her the soul was free, 
Where it was joy enough to breathe and be.’’ 


A perfect day! 
‘*The light unknown, soaring from sea and 
shore, 
The forest’s eager blaze, 
The flaming torches that the autumn bore, 
The fusing, sunlit seas when storms were 
o*er.”? 


AMONG THE BIRDS. 


By THOMAS C. ABBOTT. 


EING a sportsman, I have a love 
for birds. But your true sports- 
man loves birds other than those 

called game, and not with a mere love 
for slaughter. He loves Nature and her 
works, and the birds are some of the 
noblest of these works. No one has re- 
gretted, or does regret more keenly than 
the writer, the decreasing numbers of 
birds once common to our fields and 
forests. Many of them have been almost 
exterminated, because of the one-time 
cruel demands of Fashion for their skins 
and feathers to adorn the heads of women 
who had far less brains than these feath- 
ered unfortunates. But there have been 
other causes for their disappearance, and 
one of these was a misconception by the 
public or gross ignorance of the habits 
of birds, otherwise familiar to them. As 
an illustration, let us take the family 
Strigide, or the owls. Taking the dif- 
ferent varieties of this family all through, 
there is probably no more harmless bird 
than they; and there are many other 
birds of not nearly so much benefit to 
the farmer and fruit-grower. Yet it for 
long was thought by many that they 
were harmful birds, and bounties were 
paid that they might be killed. It 
may be that an occasional weakling Bob 
White is killed and eaten by owls, but 
not nearly so often as is commonly sup- 
posed. An occasional young cottontail 





may also be a victim. Examinations of 
stomachs of myriads of these birds has 
shown that their food consists largely of 
field mice, an occasional small bird, and 
sometimes insects. Just so, in a large 
degree, I am told is the case with most 
of the hawks. But, with the last named, 
there are one or two exceptions to ac- 
centuate the rule, as is the case with the 
Cooper’s hawk, and the sharp-shinned 
hawk. These two birds are not only 
destructive to game, but are among the 
most blood-thirsty villains wearing feath- 
ers. No doubt they had their uses in 
earlier times, when birds of all kinds 
were plentiful and sportsmen few, but 
that is not now. These two hawks when 
met with, should be shown no mercy by 
the sportsman. Then there is our little 
friend the sparrow hawk, who loves the 
open fields and new-mown meadows. 
Here is a bird of real worth. True, he 
will sometimes pick off a stray sparrow, 
but for every one of these you should 
credit him with a dozen field mice or 50 
grasshoppers or other injurious insects. 
In fact, he is one of our most useful 
birds, and if he were to make an entire 
change in his diet and start in to kill off 
all the English sparrows, we should owe 
him a debt we could never repay ; for if 
ever a bird proved himself a domestic 
curse, the latter has surely done so. 
Yet, because poor little Falco sparverius 
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happens to be a hawk, he, and others of 
the same family have borne persecution 
for crimes of which they were not guilty. 
When we come to the family Corvide, 
in which we find the raven, crow, black 
birds and jays, there has been the same 
misconception as to them; and because 
one or two of the family have shown bad 
traits, the disposition has been to punish 
all. That crows rob the nests of other 
birds of their eggs and young, when op- 
portunities offer, we all know; but they 
are not nearly so bad in this way as our 
common blue jay. When one of these 
last-named birds gets away from me, it 
is because my aim was not true. I am 
willing to admit that the blue-jay may 
be useful in some ways, but a more 
sneaking, cowardly, contemptible nest- 
robber it would be hard to find. He is 
one of the few birds for whom I have no 
respect whatever. As for the common 
crow, I believe that the grubs and. worms 
he eats pay many times over for the few 
water-melons he may plug or a spear of 
sprouting corn now and then taken. 
Why it is, I do not know, but it is a fact 
that here in West Jersey, along the Dela- 
ware Valley, the common crow is now 
only seen in tens where forty years ago 
they were found in hundreds. We have 
the purple grackle, or crow-blackbird as 
it is commonly called, and the red-shoul- 
dered blackbird (which belongs to the 
family Icteridz or starlings) as plentiful 
as ever, but the crows are certainly fall- 
ing off in numbers. Then there is the 
marsh- hawk, the red-tailed hawk, the 
broad-winged hawk and the rough- legged 
hawk or black hawk, as it is sometimes 
called. Forty years ago I remember all 
of these birds as quite plenty, but now 
they are few and far between, and some 
of them are seen no more. It is an illus- 
tration of the old saying, “‘Give a dog a 
bad name.’”’ The three last-named are 
not true hawks, but belong to the buz- 
zard family. The public gave them the 
name of hawk, and, forthwith they were, 
without further thought or inquiry, con- 
demned as destructive, and have been 
decimated, as has been the owl family. 
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As a matter of fact, as regards the owl, 
if one of any variety takes up his quar- 
ters in the farmer’s barn, that farmer 
should consider himself as being highly 
favored. For no matter how much he 
may have lost by rats and mice, that loss 
will end, and these vermin be extermi- 
nated in short order by the wise-looking, 
round-faced new comer. Then there are 
the woodpeckers, as they are commonly 
called. Years ago some half-witted fel- 
low got the idea into his head that these 
birds injured the trees where they fed. 
Well, this notion spread, and farmers’ 
boys were taught to shoot everything in 
the shape of a woodpecker, large or 
small. Of course, the larger, and there- 
fore more conspicuous varieties suffered 
most, and today the old-time, red-headed 
woodpecker is in this part of New Jersey 
a thing of the past. Then came a cry 
from the fruit-growers that their trees 
were being ruined by various insects, 
until then almost unknown. _Investiga- 
tion proved that these were the food of 
the falsely accused birds and the perse- 
cution was stopped. But, even yet, these 
birds are too few to keep the insect pests 
within bounds, and farmers and fruit- 
growers now are realizing what a mis- 
take has been made in the past. Of 
course, your real sportsman shoots game 
in the open season; but there are many 
who try to pose as real sportsmen who 
shoot at anything and everything wear- 
ing feathers, and the mischief done by 
such fellows cannot be computed. In 
most of our States stringent laws are in 
force protecting all birds not true game 
at all seasons; but these laws are not al- 
ways enforced as they should be, though 
there is undoubtedly a better public feel- 
ing growing in favor of punishing all 
violators of the laws. There are other 
good things connected with field sports, 
aside from the bagging of game, and the 
aiding in the protection and propagation 
not only of game, but of other birds, is 
one of these good things. Sportsmen 
should never miss a chance to spread 
this feeling among farmers and show 
them that their best friends are the birds. 
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VER since my first hunt, which 
consisted of a long tramp, wet 
feet and the honor of carrying the 

rabbits for the “‘big boys,” I had longed 
to go deer hunting, and finally, in the 
fall of 1902, this long-desired wish was 
brought to its fruiion. After several 
weeks’ planning and gathering up all the 
camp paraphernalia, old clothes and guns 
I could find I had enough to fill a small 
barn, but after much arguing with my 
companions in arms (three old hunters 
who knew more about the woods in a 
minute than I did in a year) it was con- 
densed to one big trunkful. After a 
pleasant but uneventful journey we ar- 
rived in due time at Floodwood, where 
we were to get teams to take our outfit 
into the woods. This was my first 
glimpse of a backwoods town and it was 
very interesting to a person na'urally 
attracted to the sturdy, honest woods- 
man, who seems to have but one object 
in view and that to spend his money 
whenever he happens t » be paid off. The 
only place available at Floodwood, Mich., 
to spend one’s loose change is a saloon 
and whenever a lumber Jack came up 
with a month’s pay there was “some- 
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thing doing.” There was no snow at 
the time of our arrival but a heavy frost 
covered everything, beautifying the 
charred and blackened stumps—all that 
remains of a once noble forest. 

We were unable to secure a team until 
the following day, so to while away the 
time Bill and I walked out to an aban- 
doned lumber camp known as Cedar 
Camp. We saw many signs but no deer. 
But I saw enough to make me feel like 
a mighty hunter and was confident I 
could drop a buck at 40 rods with my 
.40 65 Winchester. We secured lodg- 
ings at the hotel for the night and I 
listened to tales of hair-breadth escapes 
by a famous guide, known as Curly, un- 
til long after time to retire, and when I 
finally did break away from the fascinat- 
ing narrator it was only to kill so many 
deer, bear and wolves that I tired of 
counting them before morning. 

The deer season opened Nov. 8, and 
that morning dawned bright and clear 
with a frost which covered everything. 
We got an early start, Bill and I pre- 
ceding the team by a half-hour. There 
were more signs than the day before but 
we saw no game until we reached the 
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river about 2 miles from town. Bill 
thought it would be a good plan for me 
to remain on the old bridge, while he 
would keep to the logging road and may- 
hap scare something toward me. He 
had been gone but a short time when I 
heard something crack through the brush 
in the direction from which we came and 
a 3-point buck jumped into the open 
about 20 ft. from the river. He appar- 
ently saw me as soon as I did him, for 
he turned instantly and I shot. Contrary 
to all expectations, I did not get buck 
fever. In fact, it all took place so quick- 
ly I hardly knew what had happened. 
As the rifle cracked, he cleared some 
brush about 6 ft. high and landed square 
in the river. I did not know whether I 
had hit him or not, so when he came to 
the surface I gave him 2 more shots in 
the neck which quieted him. The river 
at this point ran very slowly, so I cut a 
long pole, shoved the buck over to the 
side of the bridge and waited for the 
other boys and the team. When they 
came up we took a rope from one of the 
trunks, made a slip noose of it and 
dropped it over the buck’s horns. After 
much tugging and hauling he was de- 
posited on the bank. My 2d and 3d 
shots were unnecessary, for the 1st had 
torn out nearly half the heart and he 
would have given out before swimming 
a dozen yards. 

While we were dressing the buck, a 
party of hunters came across the river 
and one of them informed us about a law 
in regard to shooting deer under 50 ft. 
from the water. I did not know what 
game he was trying to work but as I 
thought I knew the deer law by heart I 
was not very badly frightened. At any 
rate if he had attempted to take that deer 
—my first deer—away from me, there 
would have been something doing. We 
loaded the buck in the wagon and Rob 
and Bill went ahead of the team, while 
Eden and myself remained behind to see 
that we lost none of our baggage and to 
keep an eye on the deer. I was fearful 
lest a horn should get in the wheel, at 
which Eden, who is an old hunter, laugh- 
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ingly said that when he was a boy and 
hunted deer the proper thing to do was 
to break off the antlers, so they would 
not bother when hauling them into camp; 
but that was in the old days when no 
one thought of mounting heads. 

We arrived at our camping ground 
without seeing any more deer, although 
signs were numerous. We built a fire, 
made some coffee and had a lunch—my 
first lunch in the North Woods and the 
best anywhere, it seemed to me. The 
next thing in order was to survey the 
ground and pick out a good place for 
the tent. It was an ideal place on a 
large knoll about 100 yds. from a small 
lake which we named Beaver Lake, it 
having been formed by a beaver dam, 
though the beavers had long since dis- 
appeared. The water from this lake was 
the purest I have ever tasted. 

Although I have hunted some, I am 
not strictly up-to-date at making camp 
but I lent a willing hand and after much 
arguing we succeeded in making one of 
the finest camps you could find any- 
where. About 4 o’clock we decided we 
had worked enough for one day, so 
started out for a hunt. As it was nearly 
dark, we only went a short distance from 
camp. I perched myself upon an old 
stump, waiting expectantly for a magnif- 
icent buck to come along. However, I 
saw nothing but what I supposed to be a 
crow—I thought perhaps he had caught 
cold from the noise he was making. I 
spoke to the boys about it when we re- 
turned to camp and they gave me the 
laugh and told me the bird was a raven. 
Bill got a fine buck that evening, the 
largest shot during our hunt. We were 
all tired enough after supper to crawl 
into our bunks early and enjoy one of 
the good, sound sleeps you can always 
get in a tent in the pine woods. 

The next morning a fine, drizzling rain 
set in which lasted until noon. We all 
got an early start, Eden and Bill going 
west of camp, while Rob and I went east 
to the Hogback. There was a large, 
white stone on the top of this ridge which 
I thought would make a good stand. As 














I was nearing the spot, I heard Rob 
shoot and almost immediately a young 
buck came tearing along the base of the 
ridge. I took careful aim and had the 
satisfaction of seeing him fall but he 
arose quickly and entered some brush. 
I thought I had missed but he came out 
on the other side and ran straight into 
an old pine stub. I arrived on the spot 
as soon as possible but he died before I 
got there. I dressed him, and, knowing 
Rob was not far away, whistled for help. 
When he came up he informed me that 
he had killed a large buck; I thought he 
had been shooting at my buck but his 
shots had only scared him off the ridge. 
We tied my buck by the legs to a pole, 
shouldered the outfit and started for 
camp. It is hard work carrying a deer 
in this manner, for it will swing like a 
pendulum and nearly knocks you off 
your feet, whereas if two poles are used, 
with the deer tied fast and his feet in the 
air, it is comparatively easy. Bill and 
Eden were in camp when we arrived, 
Eden having had a shot at a buck but 
missed, while Bill had seen nothing. 
That evening I heard the wolves howl 
for the first time and I confess it made 
me shiver. 

The next morning dawned bright and 
clear but it was a bad day forus. Eden 
saw 6 deer and Rob 4. Both got a 
number of shots but neither scored a hit; 
Bill and I saw nothing. It commenced 
to rain during the night and was raining 
hard when we awoke the next morning 
but by the time we were ready to go it 
slacked up a bit. Our score card looked 
a trifle better after this day’s hunt. Eden 
shot a fine spike buck. Rob saw 5 and 
Bill 2 but got no shots. As for myself 
for a few days I did not see even a flag. 
(To any one who does not understand 
this word in connection with deer, I will 
say that it is the only part of a deer that 
you can see when he is going from you 
—his white tail.) It was raining when 
we turned in that night, and, to make 
things more pleasant, the wolves rendered 
a few selections. 

We hunted a while the next morning 
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but the wolves evidently had driven the 
deer out of our vicinity for a time, so Bill 
and I went around the lake to the beaver 
dam to cast a while. The natives claimed 
that perch were abundant in this lake, 
but they would not rise to a surface bait 
and it was impossible to use anythjng 
else as the shore was covered with snags 
and we had no boat. We soon tired of 
this and decided to explore a large knoll 
which we thought might furnish some- 
thing to shoot at. We were following 
the outlet of the lake, looking for a 
favorable place to cross, when 2 shots 
rang out from the place for which we 
were bound. I immediately forgot a 
favorable crossing and jumped in the 
direction of the shots—landing of course 
in the middle of the stream. By the 
time I had righted myself, no deer was 
to be seen. Rob and Eden had jumped 
him and each had a shot but he did not 
seem inclined to stop this side of the 
Wisconsin line, so we gave him up, and 
as we were wet through returned to the 
camp about noon. We spent the after- 
noon cleaning guns and repairing our 
clothing. 

About 4 o’clock Rob said he was go- 
ing out to a favorite stand of mine and 
kill a buck. He had been gone buta 
short time when we heard a shot. We 
thought it was a bluff but when he did 
not show up until after dark we thought 
differently; he informed us it was the 
finest kill he had ever made and Rob has 
shot some good ones. This buck had 
the finest set of 13-point antlers I have 
ever seen. Eden wounded a large buck 
the next day and we spent nearly the 
entire day trying to find him but could 
not. As we were returning to camp we 
heard the wolves fighting over their meal 
in a cedar swamp not over half a mile 
from us. These swamps are so thick it 
is next to impossible to get a shot ata 
wolf, so we did not bother them. 

When we awoke next morning there 
was about a half-inch of snow, the first 
we had. Rob wounded a spike buck 
which ran a good three-quarters of a 
mile on two legs, clearing logs that were 
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difficult for a man to jump over. While 
wandering around that morning Bill 
climbed a large pine tree to look over 
the country. He had hardly seated him- 
self when the snapping of a twig attracted 
his attention, and, looking in the direc- 
tion from which the noise came, he saw 
a monstrous wolf sneak out from among 
the brush. Not excited in the least, 
Bill dropped him with one shot; he also 
shot a bobcat that morning but did not 
get him. 

The following day Rob and I made an 
early start 1o the post-office after our 
mail, getting back to camp by noon. 
After a little rest we went out to hunt. 
A short distance from the east end of the 
Hogback there was a bunch of small 
pines and out of one of these I had cut 
the top, making a comfortable seat from 
which I could see a long distance. I sat 
there until nearly dark, and, not seeing 
anything, thought I would go to camp. 
I raised my rifle, moving it to the left 
without a thought of aiming particularly 
at anything, when I found myself point- 
ing it straight at a large buck ona knoll 
about 30 rods from me. To say I was 
surprised, would be expressing it mildly. 
I let the rifle drop to my lap and as I 
did so the buck straightened up and 
looked straight at me. That was the 
only time I ever had buck fever. I 
wanted to shoot, but could not hold the 
muzzle of the rifle in a 40-inch circle. I 
watched the buck fully 5 minutes and 
when my heart could jump no higher 
than my chin raised the rifle and very 
agreeably surprised myself by holding as 
steady an aim as I ever held at a target. 
I let drive 3 shots and had the satisfac- 
tion of seeing the buck drop in his tracks. 
In my haste I never thought that I might 
have stunned him only and while de- 
scending the tree I looked down, just in 
time to see my buck stagger to his feet, 
fall, rise again and make for the woods. 
I made the remainder of that tree as 
quickly as any one ever slid a greased 
pole. I had to cross a small flat, covered 
with about a foot of slush and water. 
With my 6 ft., 4 in. I am capable of tak- 
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ing long steps, but I fully believe I out- 
distanced anything on two legs that trip. 
I arrived on the scene of action to find 
that one of my shots had taken effect but 
not enough to stop him. His track was 
the largest of any that we had seen, but 
as there was no snow and he was not 
bleeding badly I could not track him. 
Rob came up then and as we were talk- 
ing about it I glanced up on the Hog- 
back and there stood two deer watching 
us. We both opened fire, but I will 
confess my markmanship at that moment 
was not of the best and neither one of us 
succeeded in making our shots tell. 

The next dav was a fine one—bright 
and warm. Not a good day to hunt but 
the kind of a day that warms the heart 
and makes one feel grateful to the Crea- 
tor for being alive. I hunted the better 
part of the day with no success and about 
3 o’clock climbed to the top of a pine 
tree, from which I could see for miles in 
every direction. One who has never 
visited this part of the country cannot 
imagine the grandeur of the countless 
acres of waste land covered with brush 
and slowly decaying pine stumps, once 
the thrones of mighty monarchs of the 
forest. It might not appeal to every one 
as it did to me but at that time, when 
alone with the wild creatures whose 
homes I had invaded, I felt more like a 
man than in the noisy, dirty city where 
you are only a small drop in a mighty 
torrent. 

I was awakened from my day-dream 
by the sharp crack of a twig and not 100 
ft. from my tree two alert, bright-eyed 
fawns sprang gracefully out of the thicket. 
I raised my rifle quickly and was about 
to fire, when I began to feel some qualms 
of conscience. Why take the lives of 
the beautiful, innocent creatures? We 
were well supplied with venison in camp 
and if I spare the lives of these shy, little 
animals now, in four or five years they 
will be noble bucks worthy of a hunter’s 
skill and patience. They surveyed the 
lay of the land for a few moments and 
then leisurely walked over to a little 
patch of grass under the very tree in 
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which I was perched. I watched them 
until it began to grow dark and amused 
myself by dropping little twigs down on 
them. They soon started off down the 
knoll and I suddenly remembered that I 
was five miles from camp. 

I had not noticed it until now, but it 
had turned very cold and I was chilled 
through, so I started for camp at a brisk 
pace. I had covered about half the dis- 
tance when I heard far away a faint howl 
—then another and another. I knew it 
was the wolves after a deer but as I had 
heard it before I paid little attention. As 
they came closer and closer, I stopped 
to listen. The deer, with the wolves in 
hot pursuit, crossed the old logging road 
not 50 rods ahead of me. If it had not 
been so dark I would have tried to have 
gotten a shot at them, but as there were 
no trees at hand which I could climb if 
they tackled me I thought it best not to 
tackle them. As they circled to my left, 
I turned so that I could catch the sound 
of the chase and stood in that posture 
until they were out of hearing. As that 
was the first time I had ever heard wolves 
on their nightly hunt, very naturally I 
was a little excited. As I turned to re- 
sume my journey towards camp, I had 
taken but a few steps when a big white 
jack-rabbit jumped from behind an old 
log across the path. I have been startled 
a great many times but that capped the 
climax. I actually believe that my jump 
in height equalled the jack’s in length 
and I have never taken any prizes on the 
athletic field either. That trip to camp 
was about the most lonesome journey I 
have ever taken. As I came in sight of 
our campfire, I was congratulating my- 
self on my powers of locomotion, when a 
buck which happened to be down wind 
from me got my scent and gave one of 
those shrill snorts which sounds like a 
200 horse-power boiler blowing off 
steam. 

Another amusing thing happened that 
night. I had turned in soon after reach- 


ing camp and it must have been in the 
early morning when I was awakened by 
a loud clatter of dishes. 


A porcupine 
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had invaded our tent and by the noise 
he was making I should judge was tak- 
ing an inventory to see if there was any- 
thing he could find worth taking. After 
knocking the kerosene can over, knock- 
ing some kettles off the stove and tearing 
down the wood pile, he departed—tak- 
ing nothing with him but leaving us in a 
decidedly better frame of mind. No one 
cares about getting up in his bare feet to 
kick a porcupine out of camp when he 
has not the faintest idea of what part of 
the tent he is in. They are very tame 
and apparently know that nothing dares 
to molest them, for frequently a hunter 
runs across them and they are never in a 
hurry to get out of the way. I happened 
across one one morning and to help him 
along a little I gave him a kick in the 
end where the quills arethickest. Three 
quills penetrated my boot but by the 
merest chance did not enter the flesh. 
Since then I have had a wholesome re- 
gard for Mr. Porky. Several nights after 
the porcupine escapade, a skunk invaded 
our domain, and let me tell you, friends, 
if you have never been in our position 
you cannot appreciate the joke. The 
other was comical but this threatened to 
be a tragedy. We held our peace and 
our noses for what seemed to me the 
better part of an hour, during which time 
His Lordship evidently made up his 
mind there was nothing in sight worthy 
of his steel, so he departed—taking 
nothing but leaving a faint suspicion of 
something that might have been worse. 

The hunting was very poor during the 
remainder of our stay, probably due to 
the fact that the wolves were operating 
in that vicinity and the deer were clear- 
ing out. The deer certainly were giving 
out; for when we first entered the coun- 
try in a 12-mile walk from Floodwood 
to our camp we crossed 54 deer tracks, 
made in one night, and when coming out 
a month later we crossed only 2. One 
morning I had hunted from daylight un- 
til nearly noon and had seen not even a 
flag. The law allowed me 3 deer if I 
could get them, and of course I wanted 
them but I had hunted steadily for 
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several days and had not had a single 
shot. I was becoming discouraged, and, 
as there would be but four more days in 
the glorious woods, I decided to take it 
easy and enjoy life. I sat down on a 
small log at one side of the old logging 
road and as, like most Americans, I am 
addicted to the foolish habit of carving 
my name on anything which can be cut 
with a knife, I proceeded to do so. My 
seat was not particularly comfoitable and 
as there was a large log about 5 ft. in 
diameter directly across from me I de- 
cided to change for the better. As I 
stepped forward I heard something and 
looked up, just in time to see a fine 3- 
point buck clearing the log in front of 
me. When he struck the ground I 
struck about 5 ft. back from where I 
stood—another famous jump not on 
record—and of course landed right on 
top of my rifle. To say I was excited, 
would be putting it mildly. I grabbed 
up the rifle and after turning it around 
several times finally succeeded in getting 
the muzzle pointed in the direction the 
buck was going. I pumped out 4 shots, 
3 of which went into the log and the 4th 
has not been heard from, but I think it 
went over my shoulder, for I have a faint 
recollection of hearing something whiz 
by uncomfortably close to my ear. 
Needless to say I thought I had lost my 
deer, but as there was a chance of seeing 
him again, I started after him, 3 yds. ata 
jump. I went about 4o yds. and, turn- 
ing a bend in the path, ran up face to 
face with my buck. Deer are like peo- 
ple—they never do what you expect 
them to. Of course I hit him that time, 
as he was so close to me I would have 
had to have turned around and shot the 
other way to miss him. He started off 
down-hill but I knew he was mortally 
wounded and as I had left my coat where 
we started I went back after it and then 
returned to find my buck. I found him 
on the opposite side of a large log, all 4 
feet under him and apparently as dead as 
a mackerel. The boys had cautioned 
me about approaching a wounded deer, 
so to make sure I walked around in front 
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of him, ready to shoot on the instant and 
put my foot on his nose. He did not 
even move, so I set my rifle down about 
15 ft. from him, and, taking out my 
knife, reached down to take hold of one 
of his antlers to turn him over to bleed 
him, when up he jumped and hardly be- 
fore I could move he struck me on the 
left hip with his antlers, knocking me 
about 12 feet—at the end of which short 
and swift journey I collided with a tree. 
When I came to, the buck lay dead be- 
side me with his nose not more than a 
foot from my face. I was very faint and 
weak and had a large bump on the side 
of my head. You cannot imagine all 
the things I thought of from the time 
the buck hit me until my head bumped 
into the tree—my parents, my sweet- 
heart, my friends, the boys and if they 
would find me, and, last but not least, 
my sins. After rubbing my head fora 
while and taking a few resting spells, I 
finally succeeded in dressing the deer and 
hanging him up. Standing a little ways 
off and surveying him, I wondered how 
a 150-pound buck could do to a 200- 
pound man what he did to me. I hada 
hard time getting to camp and did very 
little hunting during the remainder of 
our stay. As I look at the beautiful 
head now hanging over my writing desk, 
it makes me shudder for an instant and 
then there floods in memories of one of 
the best and happiest times of my life. 


>. 


BUFFALO IN THE FOOTHILLS. 





See Frontispiece—page 294. 


Had the invention of dry-plate pho- 
tography dated a half-century earlier, 
what a wealth of illustrative material 
might have been available for historians 
and novelists! Carrying the thought 
still farther, one is too prone to dream of 
photographs of Lake Michigan’s shores 
in the days of Father Marquette, snap- 
shots of Chouteau’s trading post at St. 
Louis, and “Aristo” prints of Boone’s 
first “clearing” in Kentucky; but if the 
‘“‘press the button” camera had but come 

















in the early 60s, even then there was a 
primitive West whose glories cannot now 
be adequately described by those who 
participated in its conquest. The pres- 
ent generation accepts half doubtingly 
the stories of compact buffalo herds 
stretching across the plains farther than 
the eye could carry, but the evidence of 
a 4x5 print would have carried convic- 
tion. Lacking this, it is well that the 
West has given us an artist whose past 
acquaintance with all the native species 
of big game permits depicting them amid 
the wild surroundings that are still ex- 
istent. 

Our June frontispiece—“ Elk on their 
Feeding Grounds”’—attracted more than 
passing notice, and this month we are 
enabled to offer a companion group by 
the same artist—John D. Allen of Man- 
dan, North Dakota. Again much has 
been lost in engraving from the original 
oil painting, for the witchery of mingled 
colors cannot be reproduced in plain 
black and white. Still, to our Western 
readers who can recall the old days, the 
picture will convey a message from one 
who holds these memories at their true 
worth and would not willingly permit 
them to pass into forgetfulness. 





“JES’ A-LOAFERIN’ ROUN’.” 





When come the summer days there is 
an inspiration in the lines from the pen 
of the Hoosier poet : 

“*T kind o’ like jes’ a-loaferin’ roun’, 

When the green gits back in the trees— 

Jes’ a-potterin’ roun’ as I durn please— 

When the green, you know, gits back in 

the trees,’’ 

and these grand old mountains of the 
great Cumberland Range are just an 
ideal place to “loafer” and “potter,” for 
here one will find the narrow mountain 
road along which he directs his steps 
leading its sinuous course beside the 
gurgling, sparkling brook, where the 
dogwoods and mountain rhododendrons 
lean to catch its wild freshness as it hur- 
ries past.. Here the green walls close in 
on either side: the sunshine is shut out, 
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and the dark, cool shade is inviting. 
Violets and ferns are to be seen in every 
nook, while the bird-songs and the sounds 
emitted from the cicada serve inversely 
to render the quietness more complete. 
When one quenches his thirst at one of 
these clear, cold brooklets he will, like 
one who drinks at the Pierian springs, 
ever afterward long for a draught of this 
mountain elixir of life. 

Reader, will you go with me on a 
ramble today? We will take a camera 
along with us and perhaps find some- 
thing at which to snap. Yes, we will go 
up in the Cumberlands. I have been 
there times without number almost, but 
find something new each time I go. 
The scenes seem to change from day to 














THE “HUNK” CAMP. 





day. Perhaps one’s moods or thoughts 
have something to do with the phe- 
nomena of change, albeit the stimulus is 
real. We will go over the Inter-State 
Road, leading from Virginia to Kentucky 
by way of Osborn’s Gap—a noted pass 
in the mountain. Here we are at the 
crossing of Pound River already. The 
water is low and we shall have no trouble 
in crossing the stream dry shod on the 
rocks. We will take a view here as we 
come back this evening. The light will 
be better then. 

Across? Yes, we are now at the base 
of the Cumberlands. These are only 
foothills, but we shall reach the heights 
by and by, after some arduous climbing. 
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The road leads north by west, in order 
to keep on a grade among these foothills. 
There! you see that little frame house, 
half hidden by small cedars, below the 
road, just in front of us? That’s the 
residence of old man Lafcam, who years 
ago, when land was to be had for a mere 
song, bought up thousands of acres, pay- 
ing for it with “farm stock” —that is to 
say, a horse or a yoke of work oxen for 
100 or so acres in a body. Now these 
same lands in the coal and timber mar- 

















THE MOUNTAINEER AND HIS SNAKE, 





kets will bring from $10 to $20 an acre. 
Here the road is rocky, but we feel the 
rejuvenating effect of the morning air 
and woodland freshness and can get over 
these rocks glibly enough. See that 
up-to date mountain cottage, standing 
near the road on that knoll yonder? 
That is where old man Lafcam’s son, J. 
G. G. H. R. (James Gaston Gordon 
Hylton Roland) lives. He’s an enthusi- 


astic sportsman but his chief claims to 
distinction are the length of his name 
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and the fact that he is the largest man in 
his district, tipping the beam at a little 
less than 300. He was once talked of 
as a possible candidate for Sheriff, but 
his candidacy did not materialize ; though 
it is perhaps not too late for the honor 
of official distinction to be thrust upon 
him. He may be a State Senator or his 
ponderous avoirdupois may smash the 
gubernatorial chair; but I am not going 
to cast any horoscope, for too long I’ve 
staid at the threshold of Dickenson 
County’s Jumbo and we must proceed 
on our way. 

Two miles farther up the mountain 
road we come to the little postoffice of 
Osborn’s Gap—or will Uncle Sam per 
mit one of his postoffices to be denomi- 
nated “‘li'tle’’ in contradistinction to 
others? Be that as it may, under the 
circumstances, as a truthful scribe, I feel 
in duty bound to use the term. This is 
the oldest postoffice in the county (Dick- 
enson), having been established in 1866 
and remaining continuously in charge of 
the same family to the present day. 
Here we leave the foothills of old Cum- 
berland and begin the ascent of the 
mountain proper. It will be steep climb- 
ing, but you know that we are to be 
young and full of life and vivacity. Do 
you hear the brooklet ‘chatter over 
stony ways”? There goes a squirrel 
across the road! but we have no gun 
and perhaps it is as well that we have 
not; he will soon bury himself from sight 
in the dense forest green, and, scaling 
some old tree with a hole in its trunk, in 
which he can hide himself in case of 
emergency, will bark at us defiantly. 

We are now at the top of the moun- 
tain. Shall we rest here in this noted 
notch after our vigorous effort at climb- 
ing? This is called Osborn’s Gap and 
is the place from which the postoffice 
down below took its name. The gap 
was named in honor of old man Osborn, 
once judge of Pike County, Kentucky, 
but long since gone to that bourne from 
which no traveler returns. See that 
“Hunk” camp out there? There is 
where the Hunks (Hungarians) staid 
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while they were making oak staves here. 
We'll have some pictures of this camp. 
Wish the Hunks were here to ornament 
it. Reader, do you not wish to pose as 
a Hunk? There! I guess we have it. 
We'll go out on the mountain now. Look 
down the north side from this point. 
How steep it is! the creek you see wind- 
ing its way through the valley far below 
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Shall we go down and see what he is 
doing? He is the man who knows all 
about the mountain and catches rattlers 
for pets. Let’s godown. ‘Good morn- 
ing, Brice! Here is Mr. Reader, who is 
rusticating.”’ 

“Rusty-katin’? What's that?” 

“Why, he has come to see if you have 
any pets—rattlers, you know.” 

















A GLIMPSE OF POUND RIVER AT THE CROSSING. 





us is Elkhorn, in Kentucky. That creek 
has been the scene of many a fierce bat- 
tle between the feudists of the Dark and 
Bloody Ground, but this concerns us 
not; so we'll pursue our couse along the 
top of this cloudland height. There! 
Just coming into sight, is Bonar Cabin 
Gap. Brice, the mountaineer, lives just 
below the gap, on the Kentucky side. 


‘“‘Yaas, one now; killed two yestiday, 
fer beca’se they got out and bit my 
dawg.” 

Brice brings the rattler forth from a 
box in which it is kept confined; he has 
a string tied around its neck and to a 
stick, so that he can hold it “offen” him- 
self. We want a picture of the moun- 
taineer and his snake; so ask him to 
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place it on a box and hold it till we snap 
it. Brice is quite talkative; asks news 
from the war and if the President has 
ever got back with the meat and hides 
of the bears he killed in the Philippines. 
But we must go. 

We make our way down the moun- 
tainside, over a different route from which 
we came—a rough mountain path. We 
stop at Baker’s Cave—an immense sub- 
terranean room where once an old man 
whose name the cave bears spent much 
of his time during his last years; his 
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crib, corn and all, one hard summer 
when corn was scarce. 

It is now evening and we will go. I 
said we would take a view of the river at 
the crossing when we came back. It is 
late but the light is rather to my liking, 
We'll look down the river. Yes, the 
camera “sees” it all right. There! we 
have it, Mr. Reader. Listen! there’s the 
call of the whippoorwill. Good night! 
but remember we are to go “‘a-loaferin’” 
again some day. 

FRANK Monroe BEVERLY. 











BRANDING HORSES ON THE SNOWSHOE RANCH, WYOMING. 


Amateur Photo by W. M. GRANT, Box Elder, Wyo. 





mind had been turned by too much 
studying about an imaginary silver mine 
‘ located near the cave, which he had once 
seen but could never afterward find. 
There is a farmhouse a little farther down 
the mountain, at which we will get din- 
ner and then rest a while with the farmer. 
His name is Tracey—but do not get 
scared; he has not been known to kill 
more than half a dozen men and they 
were trying to carry away bodily his 





Mr Grant's excellent snapshot photo- 
graph shows in progress the most dis- 
agreeable task that falls to the lot of 
Western ranchmen. Under the old-time 
conditions of free range and open herding 
it was essential that stock of all descrip- 
tions should bear some mark to distin- 
guish their ownership, but the practice 
of branding is rapidly becoming less 
common since the advent of wire fences, 
and in time will be wholly abandoned. 
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wral desire to be useful to him. 


The dog is the only animal that is capable of disinterested affection. He is the only one that regards 
the human being as his companion and follows him as his friend; the only one that seems to possess a nat- 











“AN UNEDICATED DORG.” 


By M. ST. JOHNS. 


66 NO. I reckon he ain’t no 
O - great shakes side of city dorgs 
an’ no ’count on airth fur 

chickens, but he seems to kinder sense 
that an’ don’t go’round makin’ a fool uv 
hisself like some folks I’ve heern tell on. 
He’s jest natchurly a dorg ’thout no edi- 
cation—same’s his master—but he’s got 
more hoss-sense than the hull blamed 
lot uv yer city dorgs—see ef he ain’t 
afore ye go home,” was the reply Jack 
Deering made to young Ned Norton, 
the Smart Aleck of our hunting party, 
when he began asking in his patronizing 
way as to the breed, pedigree, etc., of the 
scrawny, yellow ‘cur, trotting so con- 
tentedly at his master’s heels and not 
deigning even so much as a look in our 
direction. That Norton was a Smart 
Aleck we knew before we started, but it 
never seemed brought out so forcibly to 
our minds as when he began to patronize 
handsome, big Jack Deering—a man 
every inch of him and such a fine fellow 
that it seemed as though even Ned with 
his big I could not help but recognize 
the fact, in spite of his brown duck jack- 
et, greasy slouch hat and long black 


hair; for, could it have been possible to 
change clothes with them, Jack would 
have made Ned pale with envy. He was 
fully 6 feet tall and well proportioned, 
with a finely shaped head set on a pair 
of magnificent shoulders; large black 
eyes and wavy black moustache, which, 
when he smiled, showed a set of even 
white teeth. Jack was, as he had said, 
an uneducated man, but thoroughly con- 
versant with all kinds of woodcraft anda 
typical child of Nature; he was also of a 
decidedly poetical turn of mind, which 
cropped out unexpectedly at times and 
seemed all the more pronounced for its 
variety. 

There were 5 of usin the party: Frank 
Harkins, an attorney; Al Courtney, a 
physician; Ned Norton, a young drug 
clerk, and myself, with our guide, Jack 
Deering, whom I have already described. 
We hailed from the quiet little town of 
Minneapolis—you’ll find it on the map 
—and were camped on a pretty little 
body of water called Shamino Lake, ly- 
ing about 6 miles from the quiet town 
of Motley, Minn., and about 150 miles 
from St. Paul. We had been met at 
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Motley by Deering with a team and 
driver, had loaded our outfit on to the 
wagon and followed it out through the 
quiet village street, over the bridge and, 
last but not least, over the corduroy and 
sand-hills, glistening like snow in the 
chill autumn sunlight, to picturesque 
Shamino, nestling so cozily among the 
gigantic hills which came down to the 
water’s edge on all sides but one and 
seemed like protecting sentinels with 
their thick covering of feathery pines. 
Our tents were pitched in a pretty little 
jack-pine grove on Nigger Bay, a fine 
spot for fishing. Courtney landed the 
catch of the party the second day out— 
a big pickerel weighing fully 12 lbs. 
when dressed and making the finest meal 
I think I ever tasted. Jack cooked it 
and we watched the process with keen 
interest: first he lined the belly with thin 
slices of salt pork, then tied it up tightly, 
covered it with a thick flour paste, then 
a bountiful covering of blue clay and 
dropped it on the hot stones (which had 
been prepared much the same as a bean 
hole would be), pulled the coals over it, 
piled on some logs and left me to watch 
the fire while he and Ned went over toa 
settler’s, in quest of more hay for our 
beds, and Norton incidentally took his 
first lesson. They paddled leisurely across 
the lake, which was like glass, and finally 
stepped from the canoe and disappeared 
between the hills, to return soon—their 
arms full of fragrant hay; they made 
several trips to the meadow, which lay 
just behind the hills, and by the time 
they were in the canoe it was pretty well 
loaded. 

Jack was paddling and everything 
seemed going well until they were about 
a third of the way across, when I noticed 
that the lake seemed getting quite rough. 
I paid but little heed to it, however, be- 
ing too much taken up with watching 
the fire and feeling too keenly perhaps 
the responsibility resting on my shoul- 
ders. When I looked again the over- 
loaded canoe was tossing and pitching in 
a decidedly uncomfortable way on the 
now thoroughly angry lake and when 
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they were perhaps 50 yds. from shore I 
was startled to see Norton make a wild 
grab for his hat, which the wind snatched 
from his head, and with a lurch the un- 
steady craft turned completely bottom 
side up. I did not at first feel much 
alarmed, knowing they were both good 
swimmers, but as soon as Norton came 
to the surface I saw that he had com- 
pletely lost his head and was wasting his 
strength like a mad man, while Deering 
on the contrary seemed perfectly cool 
and called out to him to “strike out fur 
shore,” but he paid no heed to Jack’s 
admonition and in less time than it takes 
to write it had gone down the second 
time. As he came up again Jack caught 
him, but the last ducking had only added 
fuel to the flames: he was fairly beside 
himself now. There was a short, sharp 
struggle; then Deering made slowly for 
the shore, bringing his apparently lifeless 
companion with him. 

“Tuk the wind plum out uv’im,” said 
Jack, as we laid our unconscious com- 
panion on the beach and Deering sank 
exhausted by his side—adding between 
breaths, “Stan’ ’im on his head and 
pump the water out uv ‘im—thar! that’s 
right! Ain’t he a comin’ ’round?” 

“No,” I replied, feeling thoroughly 
alarmed and rackirg my brains for some 
of the many emergency remedies I had 
read of but all to no avail; the only one 
I could think of was hot water and salt, 
for some sort of poison I did not know 
what kind. 

Courtney and Harkins were out with 
the dogs somewhere, though this was of 
course to be expected. Did you ever 
want a doctor on such an occasion and 
find him nearer than 5 miles? “Pull off 
his clothes,” said Jack, turning a canvas 
boat bottom upwards, “and lay him over 
this.” I did as directed and Deering, 
seizing Ned’s wet shirt, proceeded to 
employ a method of resuscitation entirely 
new to me. He gathered it up snugly, 


sleeves and flaps together, and laid it 
over the naked body of the unconscious 
man in a manner worthy an old-time 
At first 


New England school-master. 
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there was no sign of life; finally there 
was a slight quiver. ‘Git some brandy 
ef you kin find it,” said Deering. I ran 
to the camp, seized a bottle of gun oil, 
got half-way back with it, discovered my 
mistake, rushed back to the tent, hunted 
what seemed an eternity, finally found 
the brandy and got back to the lake, to 
see Norton kicking and yelling like an 
Apache and Deering still vigorously ap- 
plying the wet shirt. As I came pant- 
ing up to him he ceased his blows and 
remarked: “I reckon he ain’t in no 
tearin’ need of it now, but mebbe it'll 
ease him dewn a bit: give him a swig.”’ 
After a good pull at the bottle and a 
snooze in warm blankets, Ned was soon 
as good as new, though he declared for 
days that his back and shoulders were 
sore. I felt very thankful that he had 
pulled through as well as he had and 
was in hopes this experience would prove 
a quietus on him—but Alas! poor Yor- 
tick! I've heard it said you cannot get 
blood out of a turnip, and after my trip 
with Norton believe it to be a true say- 
ing, although for several days after his 
lake experience he was very meek and 
evinced considerable admiration for Deer- 
ing, especially after Courtney told him 
that the treatment he received had cer- 
tainly saved his life. Still, he had found 
no qualities to admire in Jack’s dog, but 
his lessons were not all learned yet. 

It was the second week of our hunt 
that he received his final tutoring. We 
were out after deer— Courtney and Har- 
kins in one direction and Deering, Nor- 
ton and myself in another. We were 
discussing the probability of seeing bear 
and the advisability of trying to kill one 
at short range unless sure as to your 
marksmanship, Deering remarking that 
they were “ticklish game and not to be 
monkeyed with”; but Norton did not 
seem to coincide with our views and de- 
clared that he would not miss an oppor- 
tunity of taking a pelt home with him as 
a souvenir, Jack strode on, muttering 
something about fools and angels; I 
thought but little about it, being anxious 
to secure a pair of antlers, so followed 
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closely at his heels ; while Norton brought 
up the rear with the dogs. We were 
going down an old logging rod to some 
deer runways—I trying my best to keep 
pace with Deering who seemed to get 
over the ground like a trotting moose, 
and Norton, as I supposed, following 
close behind me. 

We had gone perhaps a quarter of a 
mile in silence, when the report of a gun 
caused us to stop. Stillness reigned for 
several seconds, when the air was filled 
with the most blood-curdling shrieks and 
we saw Norton minus both hat and gun 
coming down the road towards us ata 
pace that would have done credit to 
Nancy Hanks and closely followed by 
an immense black bear which seemed 
gaining on him every step. She was al- 
most within reach of him, when suddenly 
she stopped, turned around and seemed 
to be striking at something behind her, 
while Norton by this chance increased 
the space between them. On she came 
for a little ways, then whirled and went 
through the same manceuvres again, 
while with each stop Norton gained on 
her ; by this time they were near enough 
for us to see the blood trickling from a 
wound in her side and also to see the 
cause of her repeated stops. It was 
nothing more nor less than Jack’s dog 
who would run up, snap at Bruin’s heels 
and then dodge out of her way before 
she could reach him with her clumsy 
paws, each time giving Norton several 
seconds the best of her. 

“She ain’t a-going to stop for us— 
that’s sure,” remarked Jack, as they 
came rushing towards us, ‘and I hate 
like blazes to trust a shot on her at that 
pace.” As he ceased speaking, Norton 
dashed past the little clump of bushes 
behind which we stood and the bear not 
far behind him. Just as she was oppo- 
site us the dog made another snap at her 
heels; she wheeled and made a wild 
lunge at him; there was a shrill, pitiful 
cry and the faithful litt'e fellow rolled 
over and stretched out his scrawny little 
legs—never to rise again. As she turned 
towards Norton she reeled, staggered, 
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then stopped and, with a dizzy, uncertain 
step or two, keeled over; in an instant 
there came the report of my companion’s 
rifle and the huge beast, with an agoniz- 
ing groan, straightened her limbs in 
death. 

Jack put down his gun and, with 
scarcely a glance at the bear, went straight 
to where his dog lay, and, taking the 
homely yellow head up tenderly, said 
in a shaky voice, as he looked lovingly 
into the already glassy littleeyes: ‘Ye 
saved his life, even if ye didn’t have no 
pedigree and wa’n’t never edicated.” 
Norton, on hearing the shot, stopped, 
peered cautiously around a bend in the 
road, and, seeing the bear lying prostrate, 
ventured back to where Jack sat tender- 
ly fondling the dead dog. 

“Jack,” he said, “he (pointing to the 
dog) saved my life. I’m sorry if I ever 
hurt your feelings with any of my silly 
remarks about him.” ‘‘O! that’s all 
right,” Jack replied, “I reckon he’s 
proved what I told you when you first 
come—even if he did have to give his 
life for one as didn’t keer nothin’ ’bout 
him. But, say! whar’s yer city dorgs? 
Skeert plum to death!” with an exultant 
ring in his voice—which was true: there 
was not one in sight. 

After taking off the pelt we started 
back towards camp—Jack carrying the 
dead dog as tenderly as one might a 
sleeping child—and that night, after we 
had buried him under a tall pine tree, his 
master told me his story. 

“I suppose you think me a softie fur 
taking on so over a dorg,” he began, 
“but ’tain’t so much jest the dorg ez the 
way I come to git him. You see, Si 
Harkness and me, we’d hunted together 
for years, and when he up and married 
Rosie Jackson, I was jest natchurly 
knocked out; but when their little May 
come to town I was tickleder than her 
Pa, and he was tickled enough, I reckon. 
But her Ma never seemed right well arter 
it, and by the time May was a year old 
was in her grave.. Si and I natchurly 


took to living together and one on us 
took as much keer of the little one as 
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tother. Well, everything run along all 
right till that blamed widder come and 
Si took to going thar. I smelled a rat 
first thing, but didn’t say nothing, and 
by an’ bye he told me, a-settin’ out ’long- 
side the shanty one moonlight night, 
that he was a-goin’ fur to marry her. I 
asked him, ‘What about little May?’ 
‘O! she'll be all right: the widder jest 
worships her and the widder’s little gal 
will be company fur her.’ 

“Well, the upshot was he married her 
and one rainy night I was a-coming past 
Si’s house from a hunting, and thar was 
little May, a-setting by the side uv the 
shanty, a-holding a little pup in her lap 
and a-crying as though her heart ’ud 
break. She was nigh on four year old 
then and the pirttlies little midget ye 
ever seed. When she could stop her 
crying, she told me that her Ma wouldn’t 
let her have the pup and she’d got to 
drown it. All to once a happy thought 
seemed to strike her: ‘You take him, 
Papa Jack (she allus called me that) I 
know you’d be good to him and I won’t 
have to put ’im in the nasty black water.’ 

“I took the pup home with me. May 
died the next night. Croup, the doctor 
called it—come from catching cold—and 
I knowed how she got that thar cold; 
the poor little angel was wetter than a 
drowned rat when I found her that night 
a-crying over her dorg. I never seed 
her alive arter that. Her Pa come fur 
me the night she died—fur she called 
fur Papa Jack all the time—but she was 
gone when we got thar.” As he ceased 
speaking two large tears rolled down his 
cheeks, and, rising to his feet, he walked 
quickly out of sight and did not return 
to camp till after the stars had gone to 
rest, when he crept quietly in, rolled 
himself in his blanket, to dream of his 
dainty little love, waiting for Papa Jack 
in that country far from all wordly 
troubles and pains. 

THE tenor of reports from the various 
field trials indicates that there is no scarci- 
ty of quail on preserved grounds, despite 
the rainy, unfavorable season just passed. 














CONCERNING THE DACHSHUND. 





In the discussion or description of any 
dog or breed of dogs it is necessary, first 
of all, to lay aside all prejudices, likes 
and dislikes, and in their stead substitute 
the facts as they would appear to any 
conservative fancier, and so, with these 
facts pre-eminent, I will endeavor to de- 
scribe as briefly as possible the Dachs- 
hund and his merits as they have ap- 
peared to me. 

This little dog, while a stranger to 
most Americans, is one of the oldest 
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of a breed as easily as he can see through 
and understand the rapid boom and con- 
sequent rapid fall of other breeds. 

In the perusal of the pedigrees of the 
old-time Dachshunde one will notice al- 
ways the Waldmanns, the Bushmanns, 
the Waldines and the Bergmanns, and 
while all are foreign bred dogs, still it 
might be apropos to mention that the 
old Waldine (the dam of so many of our 
good ones) was owned in America, she 
being imported from the kennels of Otto 
Frederick of Prussia and owned by W. 
H. Stillman of Baltimore. Looking over 

















HUNDESPORTS ZAENKER. Owned by William Loeffler, Milwaukee, Wis. 





breeds of which we have record and not 
merely a creation, as some suppose, of 
the mind of the caricaturists, whose sole 
purpose is to give their patrons a hearty 
laugh. The dogs and breeders, of which 
I shall mention only a few of our staunch- 
est and best, may be considered only 
from the past 30 years, as it is only since 
that time that the slow, steacy growth 
of the popularity of this breed in Ameri- 
ca has proclaimed to the fancy the cer- 
tain growth of a breed which is bound to 
gain a place in public favor; for the true 
fancier can see through the steady growth 





the old records, it will be noticed that in 
1880 Dash (a dog bred by H. Todd of 
Ohio the year -previous) won at Ann 
Arbor show. About 1885 Wm. Loeffler, 
then of Preston, Minn., bred a pair -that 
were sold to a Dr. Chase of Wisconsin. 
These were Vic and Crook and were 
among the first of the many good ones 
which that gentleman has bred from that 
time to the present day—among which 
were Hotfoot Queen, Hundesports Berg- 
mann, Hundesports Zaenker, Creeper 
and Alice. These dogs were not all bred 
by Mr. Loeffler but were owned by him. 
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In the old days (as breeders are wont 
to call the times previous to the past 25 
years or sO) none were more prominent 
in kennel annals or deserving of more 
thanks from Dachshund lovers in general 
than Karl Klocke of Pittsburg. Mr. 
Klocke it was who owned some of the 
old-time cracks, such as Feldmann K. 
(who won at the Pittsburg and Buffalo 
shows long years ago), Croquette, Nig- 
ger K., Bessie K., Feldmann K., Jr., and 
Champion Fritz K. 
+, As a breeder of dogs whose strain is 
still closely bred up in some of our best 
present-day dogs, L. A. Klein of Leoni- 
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’91 he went into the breed extensively 
and imported Jay, Jennet, Windrush 
Rioter, Jargonelle, etc.—all of whom 
turned out champions. Jennet was sup- 
posed to be the.best female ever shown 
in England and second only to Ch. Jack- 
daw. From ’gt to ’96 the kennels. of 
Mr. Manice contained about 100 speci- 
mens and were practically almost invince- 
able during that time. 

Of our present-day breeders, who are 
still as loyal and enthusiastic over Dachs- 
hunde as when they first began to ap- 
preciate their merits, might be mentioned . 
Dr. Folkens, C. A. Rickert, Dr. Mot- 














Group of Dachshunde from the Kennels of C, A. Rickert, Minneapolis, Minn. 





das, N. J., is deserving of especial credit. 
He it was who bred Ch. Young Phe- 
nomenon, although he was sold while 
very young. He was sired by Ch. 
What’s Wanted, owned by Dr. Mot- 
schenbacher, out of imported Ch. Phe- 
nomenon Reinecke. It was during ’95 
to ’97 that Ch. Blitz won his highest 
laurels; he was owned by Arthur Frem- 
bling, who also owned Demuth Reinecke 
and Nette II. Reinecke. 

E. A. Manice (formerly of Pittsfield, 
Mass.) is also one of the old guard. Mr. 
Manice’s first Dachshunde were a pair 
of scrubs along about ’85 iIn’88 he 
imported Zula II. and Superba II. In 


schenbacher and dozens of others. But 
what’s the use? To begin to enumerate 
the admirers and friends of this nervy 
little piece of canine grit, is one task, 
while to know when to stop is another . 
equally as severe; for, while to the ma- 
jority of people these dogs are unknown, 
yet, upon investigation it appears that 
every one who has ever owned one has 
some words of praise for them, and what 
better testimonial can be given a dog? 
When sensible, conservative dog fanciers 
—gentlemen with the means and inclina- 
tion to carry a fad to an almost limitless 
extent—continue upholding a single 
breed for more than 25 years, it would 














surely appear reasonable to presume that 
there must be unusual merits to the breed. 
That: breed is the Dachshund. 

In Germany the Dachshund, as its 
name implies, is a Dachs dog and is used 
for hunting that animal (or, as we call it, 
the badger). Field trials are held, which 
are creative of as much interest as our 
foxhound, pointer or setter trials, al- 
though, as yet, the staid old German 
fanciers have started no public discussion 
as to the field-trial or bench-show type 
or as to the originator of certain strains 
which are claimed by several different 
fanciers. 
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Dachshund can be surpassed... A good 
nose with seeming tirelessness are two 
qualities not to be laughed at; add to 
these courage, friendliness and the dog’s 
natural disposition and one will search in 
vain for his equal. When properly 
trained, he will retrieve from land and 
water, tree squirrels and possums and 
will not hesitate to attack a full grown 
*coon. 

It is more than likely that those peo- 
ple who have said things derogatory of 
the breed are people who have based 
their opinion on some one dog that was 
called a “dash hound” and which prob- 
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TYPICAL DACHSHUNDE. A Beautiful Pair Owned by William Loeffler, Milwaukee, Wis. 





In weight, the Dachshund ranges from 
14 or 15 up to 25 or 26 lbs.—some pre- 
ferring a rather heavy specimen for hunt- 
ing purposes, while still desiring a lighter 
one- for putting on the bench. As to 
colors, there is great variety and any are 
acceptable. There are the black and 
tan, liver and tan, solid liver and liver 
shading out to cream; then there are the 
tiger Dachs and the red ones. At pres- 
ent black and tan seems to be the popu- 
lar color in this country, while in Eng- 
land red: seems to be the more popular. 
As an all-round dog it is doubtful if the 





ably was about as much mongrel as any- 
thing else. I make this statement be- 
cause I thoroughly believe that no one 
could possibly speak ill of this breed if 
he were in any manner familiar with its 
merits. Apparently the vice of “stray- 
ing away”’ is as absolutely lacking in 
their make-up as is the “yellow streak,” 
for, unlike most members of the hound 
family, they lack that tendency to stray 
off which spoils so many breeds as a 
house or home dog, in spite other un- 
doubted good traits. 

For an all-round dog, the writer, after 
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an extensive experience, has come to the 
conclusion that is undoubtedly held by 
scores of others that there is no breed 
which combines so many good qualities 
as our little German friend, and we who 
know him have long since found that the 
old saying about clothes not making the 
man, applies just as forcefully to the ap- 
pearance of the Dachshund. And now, 
as a fancier and friend of a greatly mis- 
understood breed, I am going to ask this 
favor of the dog-loving public: Do not 
form your opinion from one individual 
dog, and if you should be the possessor 
of one of these companionable little fel- 
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the woods and brush of the rough coun- 
try west of town. Recently, in one 
chase of about an hour, they pulled down 
3 wolves. Last winter they jumped an 
old-time grey wolf (a big one); after a 
long chase he took to the water of a 
creck and was having things his own 
way with the dogs, when the men came 
up and put anendto him. They area 
fine pack in every respect and the most 
determined wolf exterminators in this 
section of Iowa.” 


_ 
> 


THE importation of dogs from foreign 
kennels appears to be heavier than in 











A FAMOUS PACK OF HOUNDS. Owned at Rhodes, Iowa. 





lows, give him a fair show; then form 
your opinion. Don’t rear him in a little 
6 by 8 pen, throw food to him twice a 
day, and not go near him until next feed- 
ing time, and then, when he grows up, 
condemn him as being useless. Be fair. 
Anprew D. Brown. 





A BUNCH OF GOOD ONES. 





Our photo shows a fine pack of fox- 
hounds, greyhounds and English blood- 
hounds, owned by Geo. Bolei and John 
Roberts and son of Rhodes, Iowa. W. 
M. Grant (to whom we are indebted for 
the picture) writes: ‘They bring in a 
lot of wolves that find hiding places in 
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fotmer years, showing the influence of 
bench shows in encouraging a desire for 
the best stock obtainable. It is to be 
regretted, however, that the non- sporting 
breeds alone seem represented. Ameri- 
can-bred setters and pointers, however 
creditable their present bench and field- 
trial standing, would be none the worse 
for the infusion of a little fresh blood. 
The danger from too close inbreeding is 
one not to be wholly ignored. 


A FOXHUNTING match has been arranged 
between representative packs of Ameri- 
can and English hounds, and will shortly 
be run off somewhere in the Piedmont 
region of Virginia. 

















A COMMENDABLE DEPARTURE. 





Perhaps the growing popularity of 
camp life for its own sake, however uni- 
versal it may be, is shown nowhere more 
forcibly than along the upper course of 
the Mississippi River. It has become 
quite the common thing for well-to-do 
people to purchase or lease grounds at 
desirable points along the stream, and 
build upon them shelters—ranging from 
pretentious cottages to the merest shacks 
—for occupancy during leisure times in 
summer. It is probable that the credit 
of originating this movement is due to 
sportsmen, but if so their brethren who 
know not the joy of thumbing reel or 
pulling trigger have proven apt imita- 
tors, and vastly to their own advantage. 
For a care-worn business or professional 
man, where could be found a more rest- 
ful retreat in the brief opportunity for 
idleness between Saturday and Monday 
than on a bluff shore of the mighty river 
—fanned by its never-dying breezes, 
lulled to forgetfulness of his manifold 
worries by the rippling music of its re- 
sistless current? The fad—if such it 
may be called—is encountered every- 
where. Visit on a Saturday afternoon 
any of the numerous cities or towns 
along the river and inquire for some 
man of prominence in professional or 
business life, and the chances are you 
will not find him. “ In camp until Mon- 
day—took the whole family along.” 
Twenty, or even ten years ago, such 
an announcement would likely have been 
followed by remarks unpleasant for their 
subject to have overheard ; but less preju- 
diced, saner ideas now obtain. And, 
once more, if there is credit to bestow, it 
is rightfully due the sportsman. In the 
long ago denounced as “lazy,” “tri- 
fling,” “worthless,” because, respondent 
to the beck and call of Mother Nature, 
he sometimes hunted and fished while 
others toiled, his is now the reward of 
the patient, persistent guide who has led 
an unwilling multitude into the pathway 
of health and happiness. 

Before medical science can remedy a 
human ill, the cause must be first re- 
moved, temporarily if not permanently. 
If the ailment be mental, the same line 


» self-resourceful. 
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of argument still holds good. There is 
common-sense in this. Get away from 
the rush and jostle of the city—it mat- 
ters little where you go or what you do 
when you get there; the reaction will 
come once the brain is relieved from its 
galling burden. One of the world’s great 
painters years ago took for his subject 
the coltish glee of a draught horse in 
Sunday pasturage, but the lesson the 
picture might have conveyed was utterly 
lost. It was all well enough for a horse 
to work up a bit of enthusiasm over 
shady hedgerows, juicy clover, yellow 
mullein-stalks and the like, but the Sab- 
bath rest of humanity must be had amid 
more correct surroundings. The lesson 
fell flat because the world was not ready 
to receive it. 

The other day a well-informed sports- 
man reader of Red Wing, Minn., hav- 
ing the better interests of his fellows at 
heart, suggested our supplying, for the 
benefit of new converts to the gospel of 
open air, a series of plans and specifica- 
tions for summer camps. Such a plan 
is hardly feasible, and for several rea- 
sons. Much depends upon the proposed 
number of occupants; more upon their 
individual ideas of what camp life should 
be like; quite a little upon the sum of 
money to be spent in building and fur- 
nishing. Canvas is cheap and lumber 
and nails not particularly dear. The 
main thing is to acquire exclusive right 
and title to a building site, and at exactly 
the right spot. After that the rest is 
easy. Almost any one can build for pro- 
tection against summer winds and rains. 
It is worth while to dispense with hired 
architects and carpenters, even though 
you lack skill to saw to the line or to 
drive a nail without bending it. Com- 
mence right by being self-reliant and 
The camp you build 
yourself is infinitely the most comfort- 
able. 

Possibly these suggestions should have 
been penned earlier in the season, but 
one must occasionally take chances. 
There is another year coming and win- 
ter is a good time for planning ways 
and means. Among the many slang 
expressions of recent days the one most 
worthy of survival is, ‘ Get busy.” 
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AN INTERESTING LETTER. 


Editor Sports Afield: During your 
recent visit to our city by the lake you 
were kind enough to look up your old 
correspondent and renew an acquaintance 
in person which had previously been a 
sort of “pen in hand” affair, and sat- 
isfactory only as far as that went. Hand- 
ing me the June number of Sports 
AFIELD, you remarked that it contained 
a telegrapher’s story which you thought 
would please me. Having read several 
fake yarns on the subject and being an 
old timer myself, I said if it was a true 
rendition I would know it. I am frank 
in saying that, as our section foreman 
would express it when he yells “ three 
yoints ahead,” Mr. Ross Kiner is a 
“Cracker Yack,” has been through the 
mill and thoroughly polished. 

Perhaps a few reminders in my own 
experience might be equally interesting. 
It was in the spring of 1859, when I re- 
turned home from a 4-months siege as 
teacher in a country school (and I wish 
to say parenthetically that the names and 
places I shall mention are real). Hart- 
ford, Wis., situated on the C., M. & St. 
Paul Ry. 27 miles out from Milwaukee, 
was my starting point in the service. 
Meeting Mr. Bellows, the station agent, 
on the street soon after my return, he 
asked me what I had in view. “ Any- 
thing that turns up respectable,” was my 
reply and he asked how I would like to 
learn telegraphy ; said to call around and 
see him. The result was that the next 
day I was a student, learning the Morse 
alphabet from Parker’s Philosophy. 
Reading by sound at that time was not 
universal as now. As I recall, the only 
sound operators between La Crosse and 
Milwaukee were at Sparta, Kilbourn 
City and Richfield. We used a register 
—that is, a clock-work affair with a se- 
ries of wheels through which ran a strip 
of paper in which the alphabet of dots 
and dashes was indented. The only 





sound reading known there was the of- 
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fice call—“ D.” Another young man 
about my age had been in the office for 
several weeks and could report trains, 
make way-bills and assist in various 
ways about the station. There were no 
switch lights in those days of Egyptian 
darkness and no coal to bring in; wood 
was the fuel used in the engines and 
“ wooding up” was regarded as work 
for the con., fireman and all hands when 
a wood yard was reached; trains were 
named, not numbered. This young man 
sort o’ held over me by seniority rights 
and did not hesitate to hold me back if I 
seemed to catch on too rapidly. After 
a 3-months struggle against his block 
system I reported to the agent that I 
was going back to teaching country 
schools ; he remarked that I could report 
trains and take messages by sight, add- 
ing, “If I were you I’d go in and strike 
the old man for a job.” This braced me 
up and the next day I was standing in 
the door to the office of Supt. Edwin H. 
Goodrich in Milwaukee; he was busy 
at his desk for some time but suddenly 
wheeled in his chair and asked in some- 
what severe tone, “ Young man, what do 
you want?” “TI am a telegraph oper- 
ator, sir, and want a situation,” was my 
confident reply. “ All right; come here 
in a week from now and I'll see,” was 
my quietus. Well, I was there on that 
spot just'a week from date to a minute. 
When the superintendent saw me some 
moments after he asked, “ Are you the 
young man who wanted a situation as 
operator? how much do you want a 
month?” “ Yes, sir, and I want what 
other operators are paid if I do the work 
right,” I replied. “ All right,” said the 
superintendent ; “ go up stairs and Billy 
will fix you out. We are to open an 
office at Cambria and want you to take 
charge.” 

Billy was the operator. The super- 
intendent issued all train orders. I was 
supplied with instruments, etc., together 
with a pencil-made chart, showing how 
the wires should be arranged and the 














next train took me out to the little Welsh 
town, now on the Northern Division of 
the C., M. & St. P. Ry., 80 miles from 
Milwaukee. Billy mentioned above was 
Wm. P. Cosgrave, now a resident of 
Winona, Minn. I have never forgotten 
his patience on the line during my first 
attempt at reading by sound. I was not 
long in mastering it, so that in a short 
time the strip of paper was taken from 
the register and Morse hopped off the 
point of my pencil for the 22 years fol- 
lowing. While not actively in the tele- 
graph service, an instrument in my of- 
fice is still my newsiest neighbor. 

About this time in the history of 
things there was a war cloud coming up 
from the South and rumbling thunder 
was portentous of a storm. Brick Pom- 
eroy was then in his zenith as editor of 
the La Crosse Democrat and was fur- 
nished press reports of passing events 
for his paper. These were sent from Mil- 
waukee over the single wire connecting 
the two cities. There was no wire west of 
the river at this time, St. Paul getting 
its news by boat from La Crosse. One 
evening—it was April 12, 1861—a little 
gathering of interested men congregated 
in the Cambria office to get the news, 
which was growing more and more 
eventful every day, as I took it from the 
wire and read it for their benefit. —Tommy 
Tyrrell was at the key in “ A U” (Mil- 
waukee) and Mark Kellogg was cap- 
turing the news at “C S” (the La 
Crosse end). Tommy had been sending 
for an hour or so and not a word from 
Mark, when there was a pause; then: 
“CS, are you there?” from A U. “I 
I,C S.” “ Here is something: ‘ Wash- 
ington, D. C., April 12.—The rebels 
have fired on Fort Sumter!’ And then 
—well, we all know what followed. All 
the fighting the American soldier has 
seen since that is an afternoon holiday 
compared with it. At the end of that 
message Mark opened his key and re- 
marked, “It’s a d—d lie!” But it 
wasn’t. Subsequently Mark went with 
the troops as correspondent for some 
paper and lost his scalp in the Custer 
massacre. The war gave room for a 
large number of operators. Emil M. 
Shape took his first lessons in my office 
at Cambria and developed into one of 
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the finest operators in the country. He 
came back after the close of the war and 
for many years was manager of Milwau- 
kee—A U office—till his death, which 
occurred about four years ago. 
Speaking of train orders, I am re- 
minded of one or two which I will put 
down here. The first through freight 
west had reached Fox Lake and the 
Portage City freight going east should 
meet it at Randolph, but was a little late, 
but had the right against the first through 
freight. The operator at Milwaukee told 
Fox Lake to ask conductor if he could 
make Randolph in twenty minutes. He 
said he could and when the operator 
went out later to give him his orders he 
was on his way to Randolph, where he 
met the east bound train all right. A 
few years later when the C., M. & St. P. 
Ry. had absorbed the Western Union 
Ry. Co. there was a_ superintendent 
named Capt. Knapp with headquarters 
at Savanna, Ills. He had been captain 
of a steamer on the lakes and was pos- 
sessed of a choice vocabulary of adjec- 
tives and other adjuncts of speech which 
he handled in an artistic and highly cul- 
tivated manner. One time he wished to 
make a quick trip from Savanna to Rock 
Island and told Jimmy Spencer to get an 
engine and coach ready for the run. In 
a short time the train was standing in 
front of the captain’s office and Jimmy 
reported. The captain stepped out and 
motioned the engineer to go. “‘ Where 
are the orders?” came from the cab. 
“ Ain’t my orders good?” yelled Capt. 
Knapp—“ give her h—II!” It’s differ- 
ent now. E. W. DuTCHER. 
Lake City, Minn. 


IOWA GAME CONDITIONS 





The hunting season in Iowa has devel- 
oped a few new facts that are most dis- 
couraging to the sportsman who loves a 
day with the ducks and prairie-chickens. 
In general the sweeping statement can 
be made that Iowa’s chicken hunting is 
now nil and will continue so for years to 
come. A few years ago excellent shoot- 
ing could be had in the 3 northern tiers 
of counties, and even now, if one be 
among the fortunate class, which is wise 
and mum as to where a few coveted 
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flocks are, he may make a fair bag. But 
in order to find these scattered flocks 
one must keep a well-trained dog or 
else he will return home tired and hun- 
gry, cussing prairie sport and declaring 
that “that bunch of birds I saw this 
summer must have been either drowned 
out or killed by some d—d ‘sooner.’ ” 
Whereas, in his mad flight across the 
stubble, inasmuch as he was unaccom- 
panied by a dog, he passed by several 
flocks numbering from 6 to a dozen. 
One bird hardly missed his foot, but was 
too tame to fly; while another was rest- 
ing in the grass bordering the cornfield, 
which the hunter left unnoticed. 

There are two serious troubles, among 
the many, which have brought about this 
extinction. The growth of population 
and settlement of the country regions 
have done away with the miles of un- 
inhabited prairie lands and the many 
consecutive rainy nesting seasons that 
have drowned out the young birds. Such 
is the fate of our one-time numerous 
prairie-chicken. Like the buffalo and 
wild pigeon, our native grouse have 
nearly disappeared from the face of Iowa. 
Before the season opened it was thought 
that there would be better shooting than 
for some years—at least in this county 
where the usual spring rains failed to 
materialize. If there had been any birds 
at all, there surely would have been hunt- 
ing, but the truth is there were no birds. 
Many have been unwilling to admit that 
chicken shooting is doomed in Iowa; 
their policy has been to remain optimistic 
to the last, even if others were shouting 
to the contrary. I, for one, was not a 
pessimist, but I have this year given up 
the idea of chicken shooting ever being 
much of a reality in Iowa. 

How are your ducks? With so much 
rain your lakes and sloughs should be 
running over with water. At the men- 
tion of ducks the eye of the northern 
Iowan turns brighter; it is cheering to 
see the change after discussing the 
chicken question, for the ducks are still 
with us in satisfactory numbers wherever 
water is found. Iowa has its home brand 
of ducks, too. They breed hete by the 
thousands. The blue and greenwing 
teal are the most numerous; in fact, they 
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are the originators of wildfow] nesting in 
the State of late years. Each season 
there seems to be a greater variety of 
those which remain behind in the north- 
bound flight in the spring to raise their 
young. Mallards, bluebills and spoon- 
bills are now among the number. The 
sportsman in the northern tiers of coun- 
ties does not have to wait for the big 
cold weather flight in November, as do 
his southern brethren, before he can 
satisfy his longing for a taste of wild 
meat ; for he can go to some neighboring 
pond and kill his mess of toothsome teal 
the very first day of the legal season. 
The trouble which worries the Iowa 
duck enthusiast just at present is not the 
duck supply but the abundance of water. 
If the ducks are given the dampness 
they will see to it that there are more 
than an abundance of their number. Just 
attend to the sloughs ; but there’s the rub. 
The farmers have been attending alto- 
gether too well to the sloughs and even 
to those bodies of water which are 
placed on the map with the name of lake 
attached. I have never seen a greater 
deficiency of sloughs about here than this 
fall, and it hasn’t been a dry season, 
either. Old familiar ducking grounds 
over which I hunted last year are as dry 
as a bone and it’s a bit disheartening. 
With the prairie-chicken disappearing 
and the ducks’ nesting grounds being 
constantly drawn closer in, the Iowan 
naturally turns to some last straw on 
which to let off some of his surplus vigor 
and satisfy his desire for the call of the 
wild. As he is wondering if he can 
ever find a substitute, the cry of the 
quail comes to his ear. Yea, the quail 
it will be. When all other Iowa game 
birds have vanished, the elusive quail will 
still be heard whistling his war cry of de- 
fiance to the elements. The past winter 
was an unusually severe one—plenty of 
snow and a superabundance of cold. The 
“ dopesters ” said it would act disastrous- 
ly for Bob White; there would hardly be 
enough left to breed. But they were 
prodigiously in the wrong in their judg- 
ment of the quail’s make-up, together 
with his ability to withstand an Iowa win- 
ter. These birds seem distinctly and 
preéminently made for just such a State 
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as lowa. Bob White is a sociable little 
creature ; the thicker humanity settles on 
every square mile, the merrier he sings 
and the more he breeds. Bob is cun- 
ning, hardy and seemingly possessed of 
nine lives. Every county in the State 
can boast of a good quail supply; they 
never seemed more omnipresent. It is 
the coming game bird of the Northwest. 
Chickens and ducks may come and 
chickens and ducks may go, but the little 
quail goes on forever! 
GEORGE J. BICKNELL. 
Humboldt, Iowa. 


to hunt outside his own township. 

The fishing has not been very good in 
the river this summer, but I have heard 
recently (Sept. 15) that it is getting 
better. 

The camp at Jerry Island is the place 
for hunters and fishermen; it is 7 or 8 
miles up the river and is connected by 
launch with Water Valley. You can get 
off at Shelby or Thayer on the Monon 
Route to get to the river. The Newton 
House is another ideal river hotel for 
the sportsman, being right on the banks 
of the Kankakee at Water Valley. 

Thayer, Ind. Bertie Kuss. 








A 12-POUND TROUT FROM THE UPPER MISSISSIPPI COUNTRY. 


Compliments of H. L. HJERMSTAD, Red Wing, Minn. 





SPORT ON THE KANKAKEE, 





The hunting on the Kankakee Marsh 
this fall will be good if the water in the 
river stays up. In the spring, when the 
water is good and high, is the time for 
ducks; there are always plenty of them 
then. All a fellow has to do is to go 
out in the marsh, set out the decoys and 
then get in his blind and wait for about 
10 minutes, when they will begin to 
come. 

They have changed the law some in 
Indiana. Non-residents must now pay 
$15.50 for a license (formerly $25) and 
the resident has to pay $1 if he desires 


A WISCONSIN BEAUTY. 





Our cut shows a handsomely mounted 
specimen of a 12-pound trout, caught by 
M. Morseng in Kinnikinnic Creek, Wis., 
one of the countless tributaries of the 
Mississippi and a stream that has been - 
for many years a favorite with the sports- 
men of Red Wing, Minn., and vicinity. 
His Troutship was caught with a light 
split bamboo rod, and when first he took 
the fly Mr. Norseng says he thought his 
line ‘was “fast to the bottom of the 
river.” 

















THE CEDAR LAKE SHOOT.—Graham Smashing a Left-Quartering Target. 
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THE CEDAR LAKE SHOOT. 





Even in sport, perfect enjoyment or the reverse 
must depend somewhat upon the nature of one’s 
surroundings, and thus we find ourselves envying 
the trapshooters who took part in the recent tour- 
nament at Binyon’s Point, on Cedar Lake, Ind., 
where the accompanying photographs were taken. 
As conducted by the genial Claude E. Binyon, a 
couple of days may always be pleasantly spent at 
this well-known resort, and many of the shooters 
profited by the opportunity to give their wives 
and families a holiday trip and a breath of fresh 
air. There were black bass dinners with home- 
grown ‘‘roastin’ ears’’ and spring chicken 
galore, launches and skiffs at hand for those fond 
of aquatic sports, and a dance in the beautiful 
lakeside pavilion to partially fill the gap between 
two days of shooting. Whether it was because of 
the targets showing clear against the background 
of lake and sky, or of the natural ability to do 


one’s very best when well-fed and absolutely 
happy, we cannot say; but the scores certainly 
averaged high—Crosby leading on the Ist day 
with 192 out of 200 and on the 2d falling but one 
target behind J. R. Graham, who broke 196. 

Cee ae ees 


SHOOTING NOTES. 





AFTER years were spent and a vast amount of 
money expended by the British War Office in per- 
fecting a new service rifle, the arm has at last 
been acknowledged inferior to the old. Many of 
the rifles have been issued to the troops and will 
now be recalled. It is worthy of note that civil- 
ian riflemen have all.along condemned the new 
arm as unsuited for accurate work, but the mili- 
tary experts disdained to heed their opinion. 

* od > 

SOMETHING novel in the way of shooting events 
was the ‘‘hunters’ reunion’’ at Dayton, O., Sept. 
14, which was well attended by representative 
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RIFLE AND TRAP. 


riflemen from a number of Ohio and Indiana 
towns. The matches were at 100 yds. range, off- 
hand at animal, man and Massachusetts targets, 
and with bench rest at Sharpshooters’ target re- 
duced. The day’s sport ended only when dark- 
ness made accurate shooting impossible. 
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George Maxwell, a one-armed man, lost but 2 of 
his 100 targets in the Denver Post Trophy shoot, 
tying with Callison, and beating him in the shoot- 
off. There were 35 contestants in this event and 
some 75 who shot through all or a portion of the 
program. 




















THE CEDAR LAKE SHOOT.—CLAUDE E. BINYON. 





Haroip Money and the veteran Crosby tied for 
first honors in the Great Western Handicap, a 3- 
day shoot held ‘at Trinidad, Col., early in Sep- 
tember, each breaking 483 targets of a possible 
500. Taylor, an amateur, put up the best show- 
mg for a single day, scoring 198 out of 200. 





ADDITIONAL interest was lent the international 
tournament at Detroit, Mich., by the scheduling 
of live-bird events for the 3d day. Here was em- 
phasized the fact that pigeon raising has been 
practically abandoned as a paying industry since 
the use of live birds as targets suffered interdict- 
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ment in various States. The Gillman & Barnes 
Trophy shoot, heretofore always at 25 birds, was 
perforce a 15-bird competition as the requisite 
number were unobtainable. Three men tied with 
straight scores, H. R. Gillespie of Pittsburg win- 
ning the shoot-off. 

THE 31st annual shooting festival of the Zettler 
Rifle Club, at Union Hill Park, N. J., Sept. 27 
and 28, marks a departure from the usual ruling 
in the admission of all forms of sights without 
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THE CEDAR LAKE SHOOT.—W. R. CROSBY. 





restriction. There has long seemed no feasible 
reason for barring telescope sights in target shoot- 
ing, where the sole end in view is the greatest ob- 
tainable degree of accuracy. Open and peep 
sights, as the only ones practicable in service, 
must continue to be used in military rifle matches 
and practice, but for expert target work by civil- 
ians their day of usefulness approaches its close. 
Recent reductions in the cost of telescope sights 
have had much to do with bringing about this in- 
novation, and credit is due the manufacturers 
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who, in so advancing their own interests, have 
opened a new field fruitful of possibilities for 
riflemen in general. 

* ~ * 

BRITISH sportsmen’s journals, og rather their 
contributors, are still arguing the respective shoot- 
ing qualities of muzzle and breechloaders, and 
comparative tests have been recently made to 
show that there is practically no difference be- 
tween them in the matter of penetration, provided 
the charge be the same. At this day and time ar- 
guments favoring the muzzleloader are as futile as 
the claim that Sampson was left-handed. If only 
because of its convenience, the breechloading type 
of arm is immeasurably superior to its predeces- 
sor and contentions to the contrary are too trivial 
to be accorded serious notice. 

a * * 

In view of the high degree of skill shown regu- 
larly by the rank and file of trapshooters, whose 
average per cent. of ‘‘kills’’ rarely stands below 
75, it would be of interest to secure reliable sta- 
tistics from that much more numerous class of 
sportsmen whose powder-burning is only in the 
field. Conditions are here more difficult, as the 
shooting is at varying ranges and not always in 
the open, but in the case of experienced hunters 
the percentage of misses will hardly be found 
higher than that above mentioned—one shot in 
four. There is room in these columns for the dis- 
cussion of this subject: let us hear from the 
men who shoot every season and as often as cir- 
cumstances permit. 

* * 

THE three last days of. August witnessed the 
Interstate Association’s 8th tournament for 1905, 
held at Colorado Springs, Col. It speaks volumes 
for the status of the sport in the West that nearly 
120 shooters burned powder on the Ist day 
and the interest was well sustained throughout. 
Even compared with the scores of the professional 
‘*talent’’ in attendance, a grand showing was 
made by many amateurs, among whom may be 
noted J. Appleman of Oklahoma, winner of the 
Denver Post Trophy with a score of 97 out of 
100. The race for general high average developed 
a tie between Crosby and Gilbert, each breaking 
481 of their allotment of 500. 

* * * 

ALL who have more than a passing acquaint- 
ance with the modern sport of trapshooting know 
that there is a club or aggregation of expert shots 
—trade representatives most of them if not all— 
known as ‘‘the Indians’’ and that once a year 
they hold a pow-wow at their chosen council 
ground on the shore of Spirit Lake, Iowa. Here 
gather the chosen warriors, sometimes with their 
squaws and papooses, for their purpose does not 
savor of warfare. The time is in the moon of 
green corn, when the heart is content with feast- 
ing and pleasure. This year the big chiefs assem- 
bled in force and there were many visitors from 
other tribes, all anxious to exhibit their skill at 
the target. There were 4 days of shooting at an 
aggregate of 800 targets to the man, exclusive of 
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FOR A MAN WHO SHOOTS 


Nothing is so exasperating as to find, after long anticipation 
and careful preparation for a hunt, that his ammunition is not 
“up to the scratch.’’ Those who are wise enough to provide 


themselves with PETERS 
FACTORY LOADED SHELLS 


never have this experience. Peters ‘“‘League”’ is better than any 
other shell loaded with black powder. The “ Referee”’ is the only 
shell of its kind on the market. Peters ‘Ideal,’’ “Target,” 
“Premier’’ and ‘‘High Gun” complete a line easily better look- 
ing and better shooting than any other make. Try them and see. 


New York: The Peters Cartridge Co. 


98 Chambers St., 
T. H. Keller, Mgr. Cincinnati, Ohio. 
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T TRINIDAD, COLO., SEPT. 4-6, 
The Denver Post Trophy was won by 


Mr. George W. Maxwell of Holstein, Neb., who broke 98 out 
of 100 from the 18-yard mark, 


Using NEW SCHULTZE. 


Mr. W. R. Crosby won First General Average with 388 out 
of 400. 

Mr. H. G. Taylor of Meckling, S. D., won first Amateur 
Average, with 386 out of 400. 

Mr. Harold Money won Second General Average with 387 
out of 400. 


All three of these Gentlemen used 


NEW E. C. IMPROVED 


In writing to Adverfisers, kindly mention “Sports Afield.” 
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a few special events. Highest averages: Fred 
Gilbert 771, W. Heer 766, Don Morrison 762. 
Heer was high gun on the Ist, 2d and 4th days, 
scoring 194, 195 and 194 respectively, but ‘‘ went 
to the bad’’ on the 3d, breaking only 183 and los- 
ing the opportunity of recording a remarkable 
lead over the fastest of fast company. 


* * * 


CANADA has taken seriously Lord Roberts’ pro- 
posal for the formation of rifle clubs in Great 
Britain and her colonies, as the only way to insure 
serviceable material for a volunteer addition to 
the army in time of need. In the home country 
the suggestion fell flat or nearly so; but a Cana- 
dian school of musketry has been established and 
arrangements made for the creation of two 
classes of rifle clubs, civilian and military. The 
Provinces now have over 400 clubs in active exist- 
ence—nearly three-fourths of them civilian—with 
an aggregate membership exceeding 34,000. Rifles 
are lent by the Government and every encourage- 
ment given for regular practice. 


<—_ 
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PROPOSED NEW MODEL REVOLVER. 








In each generation a few brave souls are 
found of whom it may be said, ‘‘they carry the 
torch of progress and by their unselfish efforts 
improve the condition of their fellowmen.’’ This 
is true alike of our sports as well as the more 
material things of life. 

These are the thoughts that occurred to me 
as I read with great interest the very able and 
logical article from the pen of A. W. Lowder- 
milk in the June number of Sports Arietp. A 
copy of that article should be placed in the 
hands of every sportsman, soldier, cowboy and 
lover of a good gun wherever found. 

That we have some good revolvers in our 
country, is conceded. I believe our manufac- 
turers make the best in the world, but that they 
can be improved upon is equally true. Our 
sportsmen spend hundreds of dollars without a 
murmur, fitting shotguns to themselves with the 
object of ultimately adding a slight percentage 
to their records as trap shots, and our gun mak- 
ers almost smother them with expensive cata- 
logues and otherwise cater to them, almost an- 
ticipating every want. While we, the revolver 
and pistol enthusiasts, expend thousands of 
rounds of cartridges and much good money en- 
deavoring to fit ourselves to some ready-made 
weapon, which is at best often a made-over or 
improvised makeshift. We, who know what we 
want and who give the manufacturers the bene- 
fit of our experience and observation gratis, meet 
only with polite rebuffs when our wishes are 
placed before them. 

I have often wondered if the late Samuel Colt 
intelligently and deliberately, and with a knowl- 
edge of the necessities of its prospective users, 
designed the lines of his original weapon which 
was so admirably adapted to the service to 
which it was eventually put or if he just blun- 
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dered into it. If the former, we mourn his logs; 
if the latter, we need another blunderer. 

I believe that Col. Colt never dreamed that the 
offspring of his genius would revolutionize in a 
measure the armaments of the world, place the 
physically inferior on a plane of equality with 
the burly desperado, add a new word to our lan- 
guage, and give impractical imitators and hide- 
bound military officials an opportunity to spoil 
a good thing by making it a double action, 

Our armorers say they ‘‘will put out the de- 
sired type of weapon, if there should appear to 
be a demand for it sufficient to justify the outlay 
for the necessary new machinery.’’ I doubt 
whether the archives of any of our manufae- 
turers will show any great and irresistible popu- 
lar demand for the original revolver. Is it not 
true that new and useful inventions create the 
demand for themselves? 

Who ever heard of a popular demand for a for- 
ward and back gun among the boys on the fron- 
tier? The double action was forced on a de- 
fenceless public—invented probably by some 
mechanical engineer or expert who had never 
been out of sight of a sidewalk, who never had 
to sleep with his ‘‘cutter’’ tied to his thigh, 
awaiting an emergency call, who never had to 
pour the sand and mud out of his holster after 
an argument with his bronco in some alkali wal- 
low, and who never had to fire a few shots and 
spin the chambers daily during a six weeks 
rain to ‘‘keep her from balking.’’ Further- 
more, he certainly didn’t use his theoretically 
perfect weapon as a double action while at tar- 
get practice, or he would have discovered that 
the neighbors were in greater danger than the 
target as the result of trying to pull up about 
30 pounds of main-spring and keep the bullseye 
in sight at the same time. However, it was in- 
vented and later adopted by our military men, 
some of whom had never seen a revolver save 
in a hermetically sealed holster located in the 
armpit or up between the shoulder-blades of 
some equally inexperienced brother officer on 
dress parade. 

One of the greatest obstacles to progress in 
almost every country is official conservatism. 
Those of us who have been in touch with the 
regular Army know this—having seen improve- 
ments in arms and ammunition adopted by the 
Ordnance Department, but usually after humili- 
ating defeats or practical demonstrations at the 
hands of obscure civilians. Does any one think 
for a moment that Custer and his brave little 
band would have been wiped out had they been 
armed with repeating rifles, instead of single- 
shot Springfield carbines and misfit ammunition? 
Kipling, that most fearless writer on miltary 
topics, in his first successful book ‘‘The Light 
that Failed,’’ says that ‘‘no troops on earth can 
stand before well-aimed breechloading rifle fire.”’ 

During the later frontier days our two great 
revolver manufacturers put out good types of 
the double-action weapon of large calibre, but 
one might ride from the Canadian border to the 
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Ask your Dealer and be sure to 
specify STEVENS. None others 
“just as good.” 
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J. STEVENS ARMS & TOOL CO., 
P. 0. Box 5680, 
CHICOPEE FALLS, MASS, 





the game every time and HITS—don’t miss! STEVENS 
SHOTS ALWAYS and bring down the bird or beast 
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Send for 140 page illustrated Catalog 
If interested in shooting, you ought to 
have it. Mailed tor 4 cents in stamps 
to cover po-tage. 




















New Lyman Rear Sight 


(PA1ENTED) 


FOR MAUSER RIFLE. 





No. 35. Price $7.00. 


Very accurate and easily adjusted. 


A specially constructed base renders it easily attached 
bolt stop. 


When on rifle, there is nothing to interfere with load- 
ing from clips. 


Slightly elevating slide, it is easily turned to one side, 
allowing removal of bolt. 


Send for our 96-page catalogue. 
The Lyman Gun Sight Corporation, 
Middlefield, Connecticut. 
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Prevents rod touching the barrel. More than doubles 
life of any rifle, No injury to clean from the muzzle. 
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othersin preparation. Of dealers or prepaid on receipt 
of price—25 cts. 


Universal Game Counter or Pinocle Board 


(Patent Pending) 
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by cleaning it without 
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See what it counts—Cribbage, Five Hundred Bigh 
Five, Pinocle, Bezique, Sixty-Six or any game of cards. 
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present or souvenir. Folding Counter, 75 cts.; Flat style, 
50 cts. Of dealers or sent prepaid on receipt of price. 
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Rio Grande and not find one of them in the 
hands of a genuine Western man. ’Tis true 
that some of them found their way to the West, 
but they seldom got outside of the city limits, 
and, if found at all, were usually in the hands 
of some gambler or tenderfoot. The later type 
of D. A. revolver, being much lighter than the 
first model, had at least this much to commend 
it to public favor, but was it adopted by ‘‘the 
men who know’’? Not to any great extent: 
they just sawed about 2% inches off the barrel 
of the old reliable single-action Colt and stood 
by the gun that had proved itself worthy of 
their confidence. 

During February and March of this year I 
made a trip through New Mexico, Arizona and 
the State of Sonora, Mexico, with an American 
friend. We rode through the Yaqui and Sonora 
River country and through the Arisipe and Ala- 
mosa mineral districts—this being immediately 
after the killing of Mr. McKenzie and Dr. Coy 
of Chicago by Yaqui Indians. After leaving 
Kansas City on the outward trip I purchased of 
the train-boy a copy of a sporting paper, con- 
taining an article on the subject of the single- 
action side-ejector revolver. I saw at once that 








THE PROPOSED NEW REVOLVER. 





the idea was a good one and with this in mind 
I made it a point to broach the subject to al- 
most every man whom we met on our trip who 
had the appearance of being a hunter or plains- 
man and without a single exception the pro- 
posed improvement was most enthusiastically en- 
dorsed. It will be remembered that New Mexico, 
Arizona and the northern part of Mexico are 
as yet frontier territory and the sixshooter is 
still very much in evidence. 

The consensus of opinion as I gathered it 
seems to be almost unanimous in favor of a 
lighter weight single-action, short-barreled weap- 
on. Many of the sixshooters now in use in the 
West and Southwest are the Colt single-action 
5 or 54-inch barrel, taking the .32-20—115 Win- 
chester centre-fire cartridge. 

On our trip my companion and myself each 
earried single-action .44-40—200 Bisley Model 
Colts—a magnificent weapon—but I am free 
to confess somewhat cumbersome, and, when 
fired in the snappy manner necessary when 
shooting from the saddle, one almost invariably 
shoots too low by reason of the handle being 
nearly at right angles with the barrel, which, 
when the hand and arm are in a natural position, 
depresses the muzzle, 

Like most gun cranks, I have a little collec- 


tion of different types of rifles, pistols and re- 
volvers. Among the latter class are ten of va- 
rious makes intended for military use. One of 
this group is a single-action Colt .45 calibre 
which was found on the person of a car robber 
by the chief of the secret service on one of the 
great railway lines of Chicago and presented to 
me by him. The muzzle of the gun is worn on 
the left side almost to the bore from constant 
friction against the saddle and it in many ways 
shows evidence of long service and practical 
use, but the four (4) clicks of the most reliable 
lock mechanism ever invented ring as musically 
as on the day when its voice was first heard in 
public. 

Since becoming interested in this subject I 
have amused myself almost daily by handling 
the several revolvers in my possession, with a 
view to determine the style of handle best 
adapted to the needs of the practical user, and 
invariably I find myself reaching for the .45 
single-action Colt. The large calibre makes it 
lighter than the others of its kind and the 
handle fits one’s hand like a carpenter’s favor- 
ite hammer or handsaw. 

To my mind the best test of the practical 
fit of a weapon is snap shooting from the sad- 
dle, from a moving train, or at objects float- 
ing on rapidly running water or at breakable 
targets thrown in the air. This cannot be ac- 
complished successfully if the weapon used does 
not fit the hand naturally. If the handle be too 
small and narrow where it comes in contact with 
the base of the thumb and index finger, the ten- 
dency will be to shoot to the right or left— 
caused by the wabble of the barrel. This is more 
noticeable if the full length 7%4-inch barrel be 
used. If the heel of the butt be too small, as in 
some of the later model D. A. revolvers, the 
weapon will shoot too low (caused by the butt 
slipping too far up into the hand). To the man 
who shoots at stationary targets only, the points 
here brought out will have little significance, as 
he has unlimited time to fit the weapon in his 
hand and to use the sights to direct his fire; but 
to prospectors, soldiers, cowboys and others, who 
‘shoot with the barrel’? and whose lives fre- 
quently depend on rapidity of action, they mean 
much. 

Let us get together on the main points most 
to be desired in a new weapon—namely, the 
weight, length, handle, ete., and settle on at 
least one calibre. As the demand for the new 
type increases, the manufacturers will modify 
the standard to meet individual fancies; but let 
us not defeat our purpose by useless controversy. 
Personally I would like the new .38 special Mili- 
tary S. and W. cartridge, but I am not beyond 
recall on the subject of calibre. Let us have the 
revolver of the future constructed of the best 
possible material sufficiently strong to with- 
stand powerful smokeless loads, as black powder 
is as obsolete as the double-action system ought 
to be, and on the lines as suggested by Mr. 
Lowdermilk. 
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From Doubt to Facts 


Doubt came to the little girl, Then she bravely investigated and discovered 
the exact facts. 


Do likewise. If you suspect coffee is filling your highly organized body with 
certain things that congest the Liver, Stomach and Kidneys and keep them from 
working properly and thereby set up incipient disease, Learn the Truth. 


It can be done without shears. 
The test is easy and the results sure. 


Try leaving off coffee 10 days, use in its place well-made Postum and daily 
note the change in feelings. 


If you feel better, you have found the key to real happiness. 


“‘There’s a reason” for 
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The military people have had their inning; let 
us now have ours. They will eventually tall into 
line, as they invariably must, once the trail has 
been blazed by the frontiersman and scout. It 
it barely possible that the revolver—that most 
American of all American weapons—will in time 
be superseded by the automatic pistol; but from 
present indications that time is far distant. Until 
then, give us what we want as long as we are 
willing to pay the price. Ropert A. KANE. 


—_— 


DOVE SHOOTING. 








There is a thrill of excitement as the dove 
creaks by on swift pinions. Did you ever dove 
shoot? If not, never make light of that most en- 
joyable and thrilling of all field sports. Up to 
a few days ago I looked upon dove shooting as a 
pastime indulged in by small boys, and never 
dreamed I would be guilty of killing—I should 
say trying to kill—the Bird of Peace. My first 
dove shooting and the cause of it happened in 
this wise: I was visiting my cousin, Clayton Hil- 
debrand, on his plantation 9 miles south of Mem- 
phis during the first days of last July. I had 
searcely arrived before Clayton began to talk en- 
thusiastically over dove shooting, explaining that 
he had just finished cutting and shocking his 
wheat and that the doves were coming in from 
the rice fields of the South by the hundreds. I 
eared little about such talk and changed the topic 
of conversation to the outlook for fall quail shoot- 
ing. But the conversation soon reverted to dove 
shooting. Even against my real desires I was 
told that I must join him in a dove-shooting party 
before daybreak next morning. I again protested, 
saying that I had not brought any gun along— 
never expecting to hunt at that time of year. My 
protestations were of no avail, as I was ushered 
into a room that looked like a young armory. 

I was awakened the next morning about 4:00 
a. m. by a vigorous shake. In 15 minutes we were 
headed for the wheat field, a half-mile away. I 
was loaded to the brim with 200 nitro shells and 
carried an automatic pump gun. I was stumbling 
along in the twilight, somewhat disgusted but 
holding my peace, when two buggies turned the 
curve in the road behind us. I was informed by 
Clayton that it was the party of 6 Memphians 
who were to join us in the shoot. I was rather 
amused to think those fellows were so hard up as 
to drive 9 miles in the early morning for such 
sport. As we were now at the edge of the fieid 
the party alighted and cordial greetings were ex- 
changed. Each one of the men had 2 shotguns 
apiece and several hundred rounds of ammunition. 
When we were all taking our places at convenient 
distances around the 40-acre wheat patch, one 
of the fellows told me that it was best to be on 
the scene of action the moment it became light 
enough to see how to shoot, because the doves 
would be kept hungry all day and good shooting 
would be the result. 

About ten minutes after we reached our posts 
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the doves began their flight toward their breakfast, 
which seemed to be the signal to begin shooting. 
I at once arose unconsciously from my seat and 
began shooting. I could not load fast enough. 
The doves came from all sides. As fast as I could 
work my trigger finger you would hear the report 
of my automatic pump. Finally the ejector got 
out of order and when I stopped to fix it I found 
myself to be nervous and more excited than I 
had ever known myself to ve. After calming 
down considerably I discovered that I had used up 
nearly 2 boxes of shells in 30 minutes’ time. I 
proceeded to pick up the doves I had killed but 
could only find 2. This astonished me and was 
a great factor in quieting my nerves. I at once 
consulted Clayton. He advised me to lead from 
a foot to 2 ft. in front and laughingly said that 
my fast shooting attracted his attention and that 
I knocked out enough tail feathers to stuff a sofa 
pillow. I managed to get through the remainder 
of the day someway or somehow. At the close of 
our day’s sport 400 doves were picked up while 
scores were killed that were never found. 
ALviIn S. Irsy. 


= 
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ITEMS OF INTEREST. 

GeEorGE 8. OLIVER announces that he has sue- 
ceeded E. S. Rice in the management of the Chi- 
cago office of the E. I. DuPont Co. 

* * * 

WRITING from Ciudad Juarez, Mexico, Dr. R. D. 
Horton gives an interesting account of some of 
his recent hunts in the foothills—large bags of 
jack-rabbits and doves being the order of the 
day. In the midst of a busy practice the doctor 
says he often longs for the dark, dim aisles of 
Wisconsin’s great North Woods with the possi- 
bility of one’s jumping a deer at any minute. 

* * @ 

PLAYERS of bezique, pinochle, cribbage and 
other card games in which the counting is con- 
tinuous throughout the hand, will be pleased with 
the device just introduced by the Biff Manufg. 
Co. of Marshalltown, Iowa. It may be briefly de- 
scribed as a board having two sets of steel rods, 
numbered respectively 10, 20, 60, 80, 100 and 1000, 
upon each of which are strung 10 gold and black 
beads as counters, permitting the points to be 
marked as made or declared without the need of 
diverting attention from the game for mental cal- 
culations. The standing of the opposed players 
may be determined at a glance, while error in the 
count is practically impossible. The plain, flat 
board retails at 50c.; also made to fold, forming 
a card-box, at 75c. Another specialty offered by 
this company—invented by that practical rifleman, 
Dr. J. L. Whinery of Marshalltown—is a metal 
guard to protect the muzzles of rifles when being 
cleaned with a steel or brass rod. As shown by 
the illustration in the company’s advertisement, 
it is simply a tube reaching far enough down in 
the rifling to prevent friction of the rod against 
the lands. This muzzle protector retails at 25 cts. 
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Hammerless ll Rifle 


Beauty of outiine is not everything. Yet this Rifle has it—in so marked a degree that 
it catches the eye of every sportsman. 

But there is also a very 
turns to the Savage Sporting 
vice that locks the mechanism and prevents accidental discharge; has an Automatic In- 
dicator to tell when hammer is cocked ; has a magazine holding six cartridges, and arr 
Indicator to show how many unfired shells remain ; has a solid wall of steel between the 
barrel and the overator in case of defective shells or primers. 
These are afew ofthe reasons. There are still others. 












= reason why the experienced sportsman naturally» 
epeater. The fact that it is Hammerless; has a Sufety De- 





Ask your dealer. Also ask him about the Savage 22- 
caliber Hammerless Repeater. And, besides, send 
today for our poate alae illustrated catalogue, free. 


















SAVAGE ARMS CO., 60 Turner Street, Utica, N. Y. 


























SHOOTING JACKETS 
$3.00 $4.50 $6.00 





“ Guaranteed alt wool, seamless, elastic, close 
fitting, but not binding. Comfortable and conven- 
ient. Designed especially for duck ~hooters, trap 
shooters, etc , but suitable fur all outdoor pur 
poses. Must be seen to be appreciated. Made 
only in three colors—Dead Grass, Uxford Gray 
and Scarlet. 


Send us your address for one of our Gun 
Catalogues. Kiudly mention Sports Afield. 


THE HH. KIFFE co., 


523 Broadway, - ~ NEW YORK. 








it will be a very great favor if you will mention “Sports Afield? when writing advertisers. 











Mount Your 
Own Trophies 


Sportsmen, lesrn to 
mount birds, animals, 
heads, fishes, tan skins, 
make rugs, etc. Wecan 
teach you with complete 
success by mail. Save the 
fine specimens you secure 
while on your hunting 
trips. Decorate your 
home and den. True 

rtsmen always desire to save th: ir best trophies. 

ere is an opportunity to Jearn to do your own taxi- 
dermy work right, enabiing you to make a splendid 
collection at small cost. You will enjoy this fascinat- 
ing work. Thousands of sportsmen are our 
students. 

**T have made a great success of taxidermy.”—Albert 
Terrill, Norway, Mich. “Have earned $675 00 this season 
with my taxidermy work, using spare time only.”—H. C. 
Hammond, Syracuse, N. Y. 

Big profits by selling mounted specimens or 
working for others. The shooting season is now 
open. You will secure many fine poonnenagre Mount 
them for yourself, We teach 
you standard methods and 
guarantee success. Our 
school is strictly reliable, 
being endorsed by all lead- 
ing sporting magazines, 

Send today for our new cat- 
alog aud a copy of The Taz- 
idermy Magazine— both 4 
f-ee. These books will in- 

t rest you, if you area 
sportsman. Write now. 

The Northwestern 
School of Taxidermy 


62 TSt ,Omaha, Neb. 
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For more than two years the Pennsylvania law 
against Sunday fishing has been contested in court 
by W. H. Rothermel of Wilkesbarre, who has spent 
$1,500 with the lawyers rather than submit to a 
fine. Decisions rendered have invariably sustained 
the original finding and the final appeal to the 
Supreme Court has been abandoned as hopeless. 


7 * * 


THE object of Bradley’s anti-rust ropes is to 
keep the rust-preventing lubricant at the right 
spot all the time. This is accomplished in the 
most natural way by employing a suitable fibre 
plug that will snugly fill the interior of the bar- 
rel from breech to muzzle, which, when once 
thoroughly saturated with oil, leaves nothing to 
chance. Made for shotguns, rifles and revolvers 
of every gauge and calibre, by C. L. Bradley, 
Clarksville, Tenn. 

* * = 

EvekY sportsman desires to make a collection 
of his own trophies, but, because of the difficulty 
of getting them to a competent taxidermist, the 
most magnificent specimens are frequently lost. 
The art of taxidermy is easily learned and delight- 
fully interesting, and when the work is once under- 
taken it is apt to become a hobby. Precise instruc- 
tion in the mounting of game of all descriptions 
is supplied by the Northwestern School of Taxi- 
dermy, 62 T St., Omaha, Neb. 

se @ 


BRAVERY and determination in the face of dan- 
ger are qualities required of the conscientious 
game warden, as shown in the experience which 
recently befell Deputy J. F. Brown of Iowa, while 
attempting the arrest of seven illegal fishermen on 
the Des Moines River. A score of shots were ex- 
changed during the downstream chase of 4 miles, 
but the officer, single-handed and alone, persevered 
and finally effected their capture, together with 
nets, seines and other incriminating evidence. 


* * * 


A speciAL Lyman rear sight for Mauser rifles 
is now offered and will be gladly welcomed by all 
who use these arms for big game hunting. A 
specially constructed base permits its easy attach- 
ment to the bolt stop; it is not in the way when 
loading from clips, nor does it interfere with dis- 
mounting the bolt when the arm is taken down for 
cleaning. Riflemen should send for the 96-page 
catalogue of sights and rifles, lately issued by the 
Lyman Gun Sight Corporation, Middlefield, Conn. 

* * 8 


JOHN G. SrppPEL, of our office force, has been en- 
joying a vacation trip to the Mississippi River in 
the neighborhood of Dubuque, Iowa, and states 
that the shores of this stream are dotted with the 
white tents of camping parties, though the heavy 
rains of recent weeks have produced conditions 
unfavorable for fishing and militated to some ex- 
tent against the pleasures of an outdoor life. 
However, the beautiful river scenery in that lo- 
cality offers sufficient compensation for minor dis- 
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appointments, and, best of all, the flight of ducks 
promises to be an unusually good one on our great 
inland waterway this year—large flocks being no- 
ticed at a dozen different points between Dubuque 
and La Crosse. 

* * * 

For cold weather wear in the hunting field noth- 
ing surpasses in comfort and general utility the 
line of knit jackets and sweaters manufactured 
by Geo. F. Webber, Station A, Detroit, Mich., 
the originator of the hand-knit jacket for hunt- 
ing and other outdoor uses. The ‘‘ Alaska’’ jacket, 
advertised in this issue, is made extra heavy to 
resist the most extreme cold, has a large storm 
collar protecting the neck and face, and is made to 
fit the form closely. Other weights and patterns 
are described in Catalogue L, sent by the manu- 
facturer for the asking. 


* + 8 


THE Mannlicher (Haenel) repeating rifle stands 
for the highest obtainable power in hunting arms 
and is looked upon as the standard of efficiency 
the world over. It is furnished in 9 m-m. and 
8 m-m. calibres, and with 24 to 26 in. barrels. 
Simplicity of construction and ease of manipula- 
tion are desirable features of the bolt system 
employed in this arm. A. H. Funke, 83 Cham- 
bers St., New York, is the American representative 
of the makers, and will be pleased to send descrip- 
tive circulars to all who are not already familiar 
with this magnificent rifle for big game shooting. 


‘*THE dove shooting in this county has been un- 
usually poor,’’ writes our good friend Dick Me- 
Donald, deputy game warden and fish commis- 
sioner, Stockton, Cal., ‘‘ but, from reports received 
from the hills, quail are more than ordinarily plen- 
tiful. My own observation testifies that the duck 
shooter is assured of good sport this season. I 
have lately returned from a 22-mile investigation 
trip by wheel, upon which I found much evidence 
of illegal shooting in the way of feathers and 
freshly discharged shells, but was not lucky enough 
to discover the offenders. I shall repeat the trip 
in a few days, however, and anticipate more satis- 
factory results.’’ 

* . * 

As a notable example of business growth from 
small beginnings, there may be cited the manufac- 
ture of stamped metal boats, as conducted at 
Salem, Ohio, by the W. H. Mullins Co. The pres- 
ent importance of this industry can be learned by 2 
perusal of the firm’s latest catalogue, showing the 
large and varied line of craft produced, of which 
the original ducking boat is but a minor though 
by no means unimportant item. Whatever of this 
description the sportsman may require, from a 
50-H. P. motor boat to a 14-ft. canoe, the company 
is prepared to supply, generally from stock and 
always with the shortest possible delay. The ad- 
vantages of stamped steel as material for boat 
construction are undeniable, combining lightness, 
durability and—as made with the Mullins system 
of air chambers—the most perfect safety. 
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“MANNLICHER” "Enns nr. 
The Haenel. ’ 











Most powerful smokeless rifle made. 









Made in 24, 
26 and 28 9 m-m, $50.00 
Bane No. 1, 8 m-m., $40.00 No. 2, 8 m-m., $30.00 


No. 3, 8 m-m. or .315, New Model, $25.00 


Send for Illustrated Catalogue of Sportsmen’s Specialties, 


A. H. FUNKE, - - 83 Chambers St., New York City. 














A Clean Sweep at 
Indianapolis 


Preliminary Handicap, June 28th 
R. R. Barber of Paullina, Ia...............0000+ Score 98 ex 100 
Using DuPONT SMOKELESS 


Grand American Handicap, June 29th 
R. R. Barber of Paullina, Ia.................... Score 99 ex 100 
Using DuPONT SMOKELESS 
Consolation Handicap, June 30th 


J.T. Atkinson, Newcastle, Pa................+ Score 99 ex 100 
Using DuPONT SMUKELESS 


Do You Use DuPONT SMOKELESS ? 


State Team Shoot: 















ONE PIECE 
COLLAR BUTTON 


No Sharp Edges to Cut the Neck. 
Easy to Button and Unbutton. 


R. 8. Rhoads, Columbus. Ohio....................008 93. 

D. A. Upson, Cleveland, Oho...................eeceees 95. Stays Buttoned. 

be ag ag — EE CEE: A Can’t break in service. You get a new one 
F. D. Alkire, Williamport, Ohio...................... 98. FREE if damaged from any cause. 


Made of rolled plate, sterling or gold. Sold 
by leading jewelers and haberdashers. Col- 


est. 
All of these Gentlemen used lar Button Booklet on requ 


Z & CO. 
DuPONT SMOKELESS < ee NEWARK, N. J. 


lh 
RIPPLEY’S ine: civeny AnD pieasurne STEEL BOATS 


An average of 94.8 per cent. 























Very steady. Runs well. Nothing to warp or shrink. Made 
of best galvanized steel. Indestructible. Large air chambers. 
§ Unsinkable. We manufacture a complete line of Steel Launch- 
es, Hulls and metal Life Boats. Catalogue shows other designs. 


RIPPLEY HDWE. CO., “isi fiance" 


Box S, Grafton, Ills. 


SOUND FINANCE REELS 


NOTHING “FRENZIED” ABOUT AMERICAN REELS 


The newest and most perfect line of reels, mechanically, ever offered 

to the public. TAKE-DOWN, ful: bal! or pivot bearing; Micrometer Drag; 
wonderful Automatic Level Winder; ball-bearing, throw-out, entire:y new, perfec- 
tion. Goose-neck Click. Felt lubricated velvet cnshion bearings. Aluminum and 
German Silver Reels. 1905 Models. GOLD STANDARD. Write for Catalogue 


AMERICA COMPANY, 668 Race St., Rockford, Ill. 
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ITEMS OF INTEREST. 


T. W. OrcHarp, 13 So. Main St., Carrollton, 
Mo., asks if any of our readers can give him the 
address of any one who raises wild ducks—‘‘ from 
whom I can secure some eggs from mallards, 
sprigtails and wood ducks.’’ 

= - 


Writing from the Province of Berar, India, 
Rev. V. G. MeMurry says: ‘‘My Savage works 
like a charm. So far it has knocked over for me 
more than 25 deer of various kinds and sizes, be- 
sides wild cats, peafowl, wild boars and similar 
game.’’ 

* * * 

SomE remarkable work at the trap was recently 
accomplished by William Veach, of Falls City., 
Neb., using a special load in Peters’ ‘‘Ideal’’ 
shells. His first trial of this combination resulted 
in breaking 256 targets straight at 16 yds., and 
shortly afterward, at the Verdon, Neb., tourna- 
ment, he scored 199 out of 200. 

* * * 

‘*SEASONABLE’’ is a term that will apply all 
the year around to the line of camp stoves and 
cooking outfits offered by F. Cortez Wilson & 
Co., 239 Lake St., Chicago. The ‘‘Kamp Kook’s 
Kit’’ is always handy, whether the camp is tem- 
porary or permanent; whether the user must 
carry his full equipment in a canoe or on a burro, 
or is comfortably housed in a substantial cabin. 
Sportsmen who lack knowledge of the Wilson 
goods are behind the times and should write the 
makers for particulars. 

* * * 

Owners of valuable dogs are under obligations 
to Dr. H. Clay Glover, 1278 Broadway, New York, 
for having placed within their reach curatives for 
all manner of canine ills—the fruits of many 
years’ experience in veterinary practice. They 
are of especial value to breeders and owners in 
rural districts remote from the larger cities, but 
their readiness at hand will spare the delay and 
expense of calling in a regular ‘‘dog doctor’’ even 
where such professional aid and advice is easily 
obtainable. Dr. Glover’s book on dog diseases 
will be mailed free on request. 

* * * 

In the use of a single or double gun speedier 
work is obtainable where the gunner is equipped 
with a Pooler belt, holding the cartridges in steel 
clasps convenient to the hand and removable at a 
touch. Fumbling for a shell in the pouch or 
pocket requires time, and frequently seconds are 
of value. These belts have also game carrier 
attachments, together with a shoulder-strap—re- 
moving the weight of ammunition and game from 
the waist and hips. Circulars are furnished by 
R. H. Pooler, Serena, Ill., who will send upon 
receipt of 10c. a sample of the Pooler cartridge 
holder. 

es 

THe Appellate Court has rendered a decision 
that owners of submerged lands bordering on 
rivers in Illinois do not possess the exclusive right 
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to hunt and fish in such waters, but that anybody 
who wishes to can do so. There being no ebb of 
tide in Illinois rivers, no one is required to carry 
a map showing the location of low water and 
where lands are overflowed the fish in the water 
and the wild-fowl on the water belong to the gen- 
eral public, subject only to the State law bearing 
thereon. The case is of vast importance to our 
many fishing and hunting clubs and will be car- 
ried to the Supreme Court. 


* * * 


Writes A. Bryan Williams of Vancouver: ‘‘I 
thought it might interest you to know that I have 
been appointed Provincial Game Warden for 
British Columbia. It is the intention of this Gov- 
ernment to thoroughly preserve all kinds of game 
and fish; a number of deputy wardens have been 
appointed, and already a great deal of good has 
been done. Salmon fishing at the renowned 
Campbell River is in full swing as far as our 
small blue-back salmon are concerned—of course 
I mean rod fishing; but the large Tyee salmon 
(which have been caught with a rod up to 70 
Ibs.) has not yet arrived in great numbers, though 
a few have been taken. I am sending you a copy 
of our game laws, as so many good sportsmen 
from the United States come over here and would 
be interested to know our close seasons. I shall 
be pleased to give anybody who is contemplating 
a trip here all the information I can.’’ 


$2. 


OF INTEREST TO RIFLEMEN. 


Every rifleman desirous of keeping his shooting 
irons in first-class order should send his address 
to the Biff Manufg. Co.; Marshalltown, Iowa, 


for a Whinery Muzzle Protector, price 25 
cts., prepaid—the invention of Dr. J. L. Whinery 
of that city. As shown in the advertisement, this 
little device is first put on the cleaning rod and 
then inserted in the muzzle; the rod can then be 
worked back and forth indefinitely without ever 
touching the barrel at any point. Its invention 
was due to the ruination of 3 valuable rifles in 
cleaning from the muzzle, and with a brass rod 
at that. Some guns can be cleaned from the 
breech, thus lessening the liability of injury, but 
the muzzle is the natural place from which to clean 
guns—especially repeaters. With this device there 
is less injury in cleaning from the muzzle than 
from the breech without it. The inventor’s ex- 
perience cost him about $40, and this little de- 
vice would have saved his rifles. 


—<—<—< 


NEW YORK AND PHILADELPHIA 


cannot be more pleasantly or conveniently 
reached than by the Grand Trunk-Lehigh Valley 
Route. Solid through trains; magnificent 
scenery. All trains run via Niagara Falls, 

Descriptive literature sent free on application 
to Advertising Department, Grand Trunk Rail- 
way System, 135 Adams St., Chicago, Geo. W. 
Vaux, A. G. P. & T. A. 





